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EFFECTS OF VEGETATION IN 
CITIE, 


T ‘is well known that trees absorb carbonic 
acid gas'and give off oxygen, the first being 

as injurious.as the last is indispensable to ani+ 
‘ mallife. Men and animals, on the contrary, ab} 
sorb oxygen and give out large quantities of car- 
bonic acid gas. When, therefore, we consider the 
immense amount of this gas given off from the 
lungs of the inhabitants—human and brute—of 
a large city, and the immense amount produced 
by the combustion of the fuel used in dwellings, 
factories, and workshops, we may form some idea 
of the enormous vitiation of the atmosphere thus 
produced. 
authorities who have given attention to the sub- 
ject that it requires more than two acres of for- 
est to purify the atmosphere vitiated by every 
three inhabitants. According to this, a eity of 
600,000 inhabitants would require 400,000 aeres 
of vegetation to take up the carbonic acid and 
other deleterious gases given off by its people. 
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It has been estimated by some French | 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Brice Dress. 
Backx.—{For Front, see Illustration on 
Page 485. ] 

For description see Supplement. 


moving the atmosphere poisoned by the emana- 
tions from the city, and replacing it with a purer 
atmosphere from the surrounding country, the 
city would soon become uninhabitable; but the 
winds have not such full, sweep over cities, owing 
to the height of the buildings.amd, other causes, 
as thoroughly to.cleanse the atmosphere brooding 
over them. Hence the necessity of encouraging 
the growth of as much vegetation as possible 
within the limits of the cities themselves. 

So nearly exact is this estimate that we may 
regard it as demonstrating the necessity of large 
But, through the 
growth of the city, the land becomes too valuable 
to provide a sufficient area of parks and squares 
for such purposes. Resort must, therefore, be had 
to the streets; and hence all streets not devoted 
to commercial purposes should be planted with 
continuous rows of trees on either side. Paris 
now has so large a number of parks, and its 
streets and boulevards are so profusely planted 
with trees, that, according to very reasonable es- 
timates, the death rate has been thereby reduced 
from one in thirty-four, as it formerly was, te one 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gree 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Bivur Lixen Dress.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Illustr: 
For pattern and deseription see Supplement, 

No. VIL, Figs. 30%, 30°-35. 


in thirty-nine, as it now is. Added to the bene- 
ficial effects produced by trees in absorbing the 
deleterious gases, is the shading of gutters and 
roadways, which materially retards and prevents 
the action.of the sun in. producing fermentation 


of. the fecgl and other offensive matters incident | 


to. public gtreets, and 80 liberating the unhealth- 
ful gases they contain. The roots of the trees 
also take up large quantities of such matters as 
they are washed by the rains into the interstices 
of the pavements. Then, again, is the comfort 
to be derived from the shading of the sidewalks, 
It is the glare of the sun upon these when un- 
protected which, during the tropical heats of our 
summers, gives such an oven-like atmosphere to 
our streets, and causes so many cases of exhaus- 
tion from heat and the often fatal sun-stroke. 
In addition to these sanitary benefits should be 
added the enhancement of the beauty of our cities 
by tree-planting, and the comfort it would afford 
to those who may have to walk through them in 
the hotter parts of the day. 

Besides ‘this planting of trees in ,the streets, 
the yards of the houses should have trees plant- 
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Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER SUITS. 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL, Figs. 36-42. 
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ed in them ; or, if“this is not desirable, on ac- 
count of a ggass-plot being considered necessary 
for laundry purposes, the fences should be cov- 
ered with vines, or the borders adjoining them 
planted with strong-growing plants, such as sun- 
flowers and others well known as powerful ab- 
sorbers of malarial matters. 





SILVERED GOBLETS FOR ICE- 


CREAM. 
ye of snow were severally placed by 
Curter, under precisely similar conditions, in 


an ordinary glass goblet, in one with double sides, 
and in another with double sides and silvered. It 
was found that the times required for melting 
were rtspectively as one, three, and ten—a fact 
explained by the non-conducting character of the 
inclosed air in the second case, and by the super- 
added reflecting power of the silvered surface in 
the third. It is suggested, therefore, that doubl 


walled silvered goblets might be found especially 
adapted for ice-cream, etc. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 11, inclusive, 
20 WEEKS, FOR $1 50. 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The Publishers of HARPER’Ss WEEKLY 
invite attention to the liberal terms on 
which this journal will be supplied to 
subscribers during the important polit- 
ical campaign upon which the country 
has just entered. 

The course of Harper’s WEEKLY 
will be such as to maintain the popular 
confidence it has acquired as a faithful 
exponent of enlightened political senti- 
ment and opinion. Its hearty support 
is pledged to the nominees of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and to the princi- 
ples and aims of the Republican party 
as set forth in the Cincinnati Platform 
and exemplified by its policy since its 
organization. The great political ques- 
tions of the day, the momentous issues 
to be decided at the poils next Novem- 
ber, will nowhere be more fully present- 
ed and discussed than in its columns ; 
while the salient features of the cam- 
paign will be amply illustrated with 
cartoons and sketches by Nast and 
other well-known artists. 

The Publishers also invite attention 
to the splendid series of Centennial 
illustrations which have appeared in 
the Weekty since the opening of the 
great International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. The illustrations which have 
already appeared comprise plans of the 
grounds and buildings ; bird’s-eye views 
of Philadelphia and the Centennial 
grounds ; portraits of the men connected 
with the management of the Exhibition ; 
sketches of the opening and other in- 
teresting events, and of scenes within 
and around the various buildings ; views 
of the buildings and many of the in- 
teresting objects on exhibition in the 
American and foreign departments ; 
humorous character-sketches, etc. A 
large corps of experienced and skillful 
draughtsmen is constantly engaged in 
furnishing the WEEKLY with these illus- 
trations ; and when the doors of the 
Exhibition close, the pages of the 
WEEKLY will have, presented a picto- 
rial history of the great Centennial 
enterprise unec1aled in fidelity, full- 
ness, variety, and artistic excellence. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York. 


Persons desiring to have Harper’s 
Werxty from the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition (May to, 1876), 
previous to the first of July, can obtain 
it by remitting ten cents for each of the 
back numbers. 








The Circulation of HARPER’S BAZAR 
is over 80,000 Copies per Week. 


Harrer’s Macazineé, Weezy, 
AND Bazar PostaGE FREE. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, Postrace 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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{@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 22 contains a fine double-page 
engraving, entitled 


“A FIRE IN CONSTANTINOPLE,” 


and other interesting features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor Fuly 29. 





WS We shall commence the publication, in 
the next Number of HARPER’S BAZAR, of the 
new and highly interesting Serial Story, 


“FROM DREAMS TO WAKING,” 


by the distinguished Novelist Mrs. E. LYNN 
LINTON, author of “ The Atonement of Leam 
Dundas,” “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” “ Sowing 
the Wind,” etca 





IS A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Pleated Muslin Suit, consisting of Basque, 
Over-Skirt, and Lower Skirt, and designed espe- 
cially for washing materials, will be published with 
the next Number of the Bazar. For List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
Page 495. 





“LOVELY WOMAN.” 


N according to woman the palm of love- 
liness, the lords of creation think they 
have done the whole duty of man by her, 
and that she has nothing to complain of if 
they deny her the mental capacity to which 
they lay claim themselves. They will tell 
you that Mary SOMERVILLE among the 
scientific, Rosa BONHEUR among artists, 
the host of prime donne among musicians, 
“George Eliot” among novelists, are only 
exceptions to the rule, and prove nothing in 
favor of the sex. HaMERTON has the far- 
ther audacity to assure us that women who 
are not impelled to study by 30me masculine 
mind are not superior at the age of fifty to 
what they were at twenty-five, entirely 
overlooking, it seems to us, the knowledge 
which comes to every woman through expe- 
rience and the hard friction of life, as well as 
the maturing and developing of her intellect 
by the lessons of every day, though she may 
be so unfortunate as to be quite without the 
impulse from the “masculine mind.” Is not 
every one among us required daily to use 
her judgment? and does not judgment in- 
crease with use as well as muscle? and is it 
not conceded to be one of the supreme facul- 
ties of the mind? It is only those women 
who have been in the habit of leaving every 
question to the decision of some male dic- 
tator who are weak in this respect, and 
throw discredit upon their sex. 

“If we meet no gods,” says the sage, “it 
is because we harbor none ;” and we should 
fear that those who speak with disrespect of 
the feminine intellect have simply been un- 
fortunate in their associates, whether acci- 
dental or selected. 

“For your handful of female astronomers, 
artists, poets, and the like,” the male object- 
or may say, “‘ we can count our tens of thou- 
sands,” without remembering the centuries 
during which his sex had the start of ours, 
when letters were prohibited to women, 
and they were allowed only to think such 
thoughts as their rulers chose for them. It 
dees not at all follow because you are ac- 
quainted with all the dead and living lan- 
guages, with all the literatures of the world 
and the sciences thereof, that the original 
powers of your mind are greater than yon- 
der plowman’s, but only that such as fell to 
your share have been fostered and encour- 
aged beyond his. Considering that we have 
been thus distanced in the matter of artifi- 
cial development, it is surely a great argu- 
ment in our favor if even one among us, la- 
boring under such a disadvantage, has gained 
an acknowledged equality with the ablest 
of the “superior” sex. It is certainly a mod- 
est conceit on the part of man that he should 
possess the lion’s share of mind and muscle 
both, and one of which we should hesitate 
to deprive him if it did not impugn the jus- 
tice of our Creator, as well as His wisdom. 















LMOST all that 
we know of an- 
cient furnitures is gath- 
ered from bass-reliefs, 
mural and _ ceramic 
painting, and from 


we = some scattered  re- 
iit marks of the writers 
RING of antiquity. 


We have pictures 
of Egyptian throne- 
chairs, comfortable- 
looking, stately seats, rich beyond belief 
with incrustation and mosaic, and others 
much resembling our common wooden kitch- 
en chair, while an actual example of one 
made nearly two thousand years B.c. of hard 
wood inlaid with ivory may be found in the 
Louvre. We also have drawings of quaint 
Assyrian arm-chairs and royal seats from 
Persepolis, richly carved with the echinus, 
and carrying unicorns’ heads in their decora- 
tion; Greek chairs also, eclipsing in light- 
ness and perfect grace any thing before or 
since; Roman chairs, with arms extending 
half-way along the side; Pompeian ones, 
finer than any thing we can make to-day; 
and the curule folding-chair. It is possible 
that the golden chair of the Emperor K1En 
LonG, and the other chairs of China, the 
rattan and bamboo ones, point backward 
to even greater antiquity, as the Chinese 
has not for thousands of years been known 
to make an improvement on himself. 

But after the extinction of the greater 
part of Roman splendor, and the withdrawal 
of the rest to the East, where day by day it 
assimilated itself more and more to Oriental 
customs, the habits of life seem to have re- 
turned to something very near the primi- 
tive. In the general desolation there was 
no more furniture, and nobody to make it, 
and the European began again at the begin- 
ning. The first, and very frequently the 
only, seat, for a long time, was doubtless 
the chest, that its predatory owners found 
the most convenient to their uses, and that 
served at first for bed and seat and table 
too. The bench was probably suggested by 
this for temporary purposes, made simply as 
the rudest bench of to-day, with a plank and 
two uprights, but after a while with more 
care. Small benches served for solitary use, 
and for the seats of inferiors. These were 
lower than the others, sometimes oblong, 
sometimes triangular, in shape ; with people 
of the wealthier sort covered with a bench- 
cloth or with cushions. We still have it in 
an improved form in the little three-legged 
stool which many of us remember. In an 
old manuscript of the British Museum, Con- 
STANTIA, Duchess of I ter, the wife of 
JoHN of Gaunt, is represented sitting on 
such a stool; and hundreds of years later 
the little thing reached its highest honor 
when, under the name of the tabouret, the la- 
dies of the court of Louis Quatorze fought 
forit. “To have the tabouret was, in the old 
French court, a right possessed by certain 
persons to place themselves on this stool or 
on a folding seat in the presence| of the 
queen. The tabowret was originally conceded 
only to princesses or duchesses; but it was 
afterward allowed to all such ladies as oc- 
cupied the first rank in the queen’s house- 
hold, and whose husbands had a right to an 
arm-chair in the king’s apartment, especial- 
ly when they were dukes and peers. From 
the reign of Francis IL., cardinals, embas- 
sadresses, duchesses, and ladies whose hus- 
bands were grandees of Spain, as well as tie 
wives of chancellors and of keepers of the 
seal, were permitted to occupy them.” Mean- 
while the stool was less dignified a seat than 
the folding seat, and that less honorable, of 
course, than the chair. But that was at a 
late day of its life. 

Where there was no remembrance of the 
Roman chair in the provinces, these stools 
may have originally suggested the loftier 
but still solitary chair. Yet it is unlikely, 
on the whole, that the curule or folding 
chair, handy as it was for camp life, which 
was essentially the life of that period be- 
tween Roman sway and modern, ever went 
quite out of use; and the chair may have 
been recalled by that, made fast and solid 
instead of light and folding. Nevertheless, 
the rumor of the chair’s existence in the 
past could hardly have entirely died out, 





Tue Seat. 








and the first awkward attempts may have 
‘been merely those of tradition without in- 
struction. 

But another seat, and one of real dignity, 
was the Roman “form,” which the Church 
preserved, and which, like many other arti- 
cles of furniture, came from the church to 
the house. This differed from the bench in 
the separation of its seats by arms, and the 
greater care of its workmanship. It was 
very heavy, and intended to be stationary ; 
but when, as in the handsomest examples, 
provided with a straight back, and both 
back and seat covered with stamped leath- 
er, falling to the floor in front in a gold- 
fringed curtain, the pillared legs and the 
arms carved minutely, the rest of the visible 
frame inlaid with ivory,-ebony, silver, and 
brass, with a narrow margin of wooden mar- 
quetry intervening between the feet and 
the bare flags of the floor, hardly any thing 
could have presented a more imposing ap- 
pearance. 

Toward the end of the twelfth century 
the backs of the forms became higher, and 
presently they put on a dais or wooden can- 
opy, and assumed the full Gothic. When 
the Gothic dais was laid aside at length, as 
modifications for bodily ease took place, it 
is not unlikely that the modern divan, with 
its indications of separate seats, together 
with the sofa, can claim relationship with 
the “form.” It is not necessary, however, 
that the sofa should seek so haughty an an- 
cestry as this old Roman shape; for not long 
after the tenth century the plain bench be- 
gan to be furnished with a back, with arms 
hollowed out a trifle for the elbows, the 
wood-work carved, and cushions and quilted 
stuffs thrown over them. It was in that 
century that RoBERT of Normandy, stopping 
with his knights at Constantinople, on his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, found the descend- 
ants of the old Roman Empire there already 
so Orientalized that they contentedly sat 
upon the ground with no benches in the 
audience chamber. Perhaps other evidences 
of a luxury and a civilization unknown to 
them had chagrined the Normans, and made 
them glad to boast of the one thing where 
they exceeded ; for throwing off their cloaks 
they sat upon them, and when, on their de- 
parture, the Greeks ran after them with the 
garments, they surlily replied that they 
were not in the habit of taking their benches 
with them. It seems to have been in more 
courtesy than they deserved that the emper- 
or caused benches to be built around the hall, 
that they might sit as they were wont dur- 
ing the rest of their sojourn there. A few 
centuries later the backs of the benches at- 
tained great altitude, and a carved dais 
overtopped them as it had the “ forms,” and 
the seats were boxed and used for chests. 
These seats were loosely cushioned in costly 
stuffs, the cushions shaped in divers fanciful 
ways to give greater ease ; and from little 
hooks in the backs of the benches, just 
where the arched dais began to curve all its 
splendid carving, a dorsel hung over the 
stretch of the plain wooden back, usually of 
gilded leather, and this dorsel is the first 
known ancestor of our “ tidy,” although its 
use was not a “tidy,” but a merely ornament- 
alone. With this the bench became a really 
magnificent piece of furniture in the immense 
and lofty halls, and thus held sway till the 
Renaissance ; and there is nothing lovelier 
in its way to-day than the old Italian bench 
of the latter era. 

These were all seats of kindliness and so- 
ciability, of good neighborliness. But the 
chair was a thing of state. Without any 
doubt, it developed itself at the first from 
the Egyptian throne, and it remained a 
throne from the time when but a single 
chair in the dwelling announced the sover- 
eign rights of the master and ruler of the 
house, while the herd gathered themselves 
on benches, to the present, when its use con- 
fesses the sovereign rights of the individual 
and the universal sacredness of personality. 
Yet the first chairs of the Middle Ages were 
rude enough, having sometimes only the 
uprights of the stool a little extended, and 
now and then, instead of the rude seat, a 
lacing of broad leather straps, on which a 
cushion rested. In the fourteenth century 
there was added to the royal fauteuils a 
back, a canopy, and a platform; and a very 
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beautiful one consists of an oaken back, 
carved quite openly in the perpendicular, 
that upholds with its pointed arches a 
square tower surmounted by tiny pinnacles 
and finials. The footstool is of two lion’s 
whelps, and the seat of four superb racing 
hounds, whose heads protrude from under a 
truly reyal Persian drapery figured in bands 
and circles. It was the use of this back in 
general, this raised step and canopy, which 
in reality made the importance of the royal 
fauteuil. Without them it was a mere con- 
venience, like any other; with them it was 
the place of honor and apparent power. In 
the course of the next hundred years the 
fauteuil was no longer folding. A back and 
stays rendered it fixed, and made of it the 
lovely old chair where the curved arm and 
half seat pass down and form the leg in the 
opposite curve, with fringes on the bars of 
the stays behind and cushions on the seat. 

But while the idea of the proud curule 
chair was developing into a chair that any 
one might use, the chair itself was taking 
on new forms. Square in shape at first, 
and when given a back, that back a mere 
finishing a finger’s length in height, if it 
had not this little finishing, it was pretty 
sure to be set against the wall that was 
tapestried behind it. When arms were add- 
ed, the backs became of the same height, 
and both arms and back rather encircled 
the body of the sitter. In the twelfth cen- 
tury turned wood had begun to employ at- 
tention, and cushioned chairs, the arms sup- 
ported by little balustrades, differing only 
from a chair of a period some five or six 
hundred years later by a slightly superior 
height, are frequently found. 

In the thirteenth century the shapes be- 
came exceedingly various, and often very 
quaint, or, in the insular phrase, outlandish. 
The great awakening of thought had direct- 
ed attention to what other people had done. 
The new voyages made Indian and Persian 
and Egyptian forms familiar; and we see 
the effect in curious polygonal chairs, where 
five elbow-high balustraded sides inclose 
the sitter like a prisoner, leaving only a 
narrow opening for the feet, but with im- 
mense room within the sides for the gar- 
ments. It was the great change of fashion 
in those garments, more than any thing else, 
that produced the change in chairs at this 
time. Clothes had been worn in clinging 
folds, not too voluminous, made of soft stuffs ; 
now they became ample, of thick brocades, 
velvets, and costly furs, which all required 
a@ great deal of room in order to be well 
managed, and not spoiled by creasing and 
rumpling; and thus open and easy chairs 
appear, mingling finely turned wood with 
delicate carvings in the flat, with broad seat, 
high back, low arms or no arms at all, that 
would be enviable chairs to-day either for 
comfort or beauty. 

It is toward the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that we find architectural details so 
largely introduced into chairs. The backs 
of many, although of course not of all, were 
made exceedingly high, covered with won- 
derful carved work of armorial bearings, 
and crowned with dentellations, the hum- 
blest chair of the sort made possessing still 
this crowning crest when it had no other 
carving. But such seats were meant to re- 
main fixed against the wall, as the wrong 
side of the back was usually rough, so that 
it is presumable that they occupied some 
place of honor, It is a similar chair, with- 
out the carving, moved out of place, that in 
the fifteenth century we find draped from 
head to foot withsa vast hammer-cloth of 
rich material that loosely but effectively 
covers back and front and sides, and ex- 
tends some distance beneath the feet of the 
person using it. Most of this cumbrousness 
went out of fashion in the succeeding cen- 
tury; the lighter rooms suggested lighter 
surroundings: a person wished to take up 
a chair and carry it to another’s side, to the 
now more open window for the air or for 
the view, to offer it to a new-comer; and the 
moment the chair was made light enough 
for that, the draperies and cushions could 
not be allowed to make themselves a nui- 
sance with perpetual slipping off and re- 
adjustment; they had to be nailed on; and 
then the way was open for the modern chair 
and the work of science there, with its stuff- 
ings, its springs, its casters, its damasks, and 
all the rest—the chair that in the days and 
the land of the Tupors and Stuarts pre- 
supposed a mighty spine in the user, but 
that in France assumed itself to be the com- 
panion of weariness and the friend of lei- 
sure, and which, taking on an unrighteous 
splendor in the days of the first great mod- 
ern monarch in Europe, in those of his suc- 
cessor, Louis Quinze, adapted itself to the 
shape, till the body found it luxuriously de- 
lightful as a pillowed cloud might be. 

The greater part of these chairs, through 
all the many years, were manufactured in 
wood, but occasionally they are found to 
have been in bronze, in iron, and even in 
more precious metals—such as the famous 
chair of DAGoBERT, and such as the chair 





in which Don Martrn, King of Aragon, was 
throned when, after subduing the rebellion 
in Sicily against his son and daughter, the 
sovereigns there, he returned to take pos- 
session of his own crown, and entering Bar- 
celona in triumph, was seated in this chair, 
made all of silver, and wrought in the high- 
est style of Gothic beauty. Silver, indeed, 
was not at all an unusual article for the con- 
struction of furniture, and we read that the 
chimney furniture of the beautiful rooms of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, one of CHARLES 
the Second’s wantons, was entirely of silver, 
and so was the furniture of the king’s room, 
so called because of some royal visit there, 
in more than one of the vast English coun- 
try-houses. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE HABIT. 


LOSE-FITTING, long-waisted habits are the 

fashionable over dresses worn abroad. They 
are made of the Oriental fabrics brought into no- 
tice since the Prince of Wales’s visit to India, 
such as lampas, Chinese silks, Indian crape, and 
damask Siciliennes. This long over dress is made 
of dull, dusky shades, and brightened by the brill- 
iant embroideries hitherto mentioned, and with 
trimming laces of bright scarlet or blue in Smyr- 
na patterns. The front of the garment is close- 
fitting, straight, and fastened by a single row of 
buttons, or else it is made with a waistcoat that 
is richly embroidered, and invariably trimmed 
with a jabot of lace. The back is almost patchy 
with its many long, narrow forms, that have seams 
beginning on the shoulders and ending low on the 
tournure, giving the fashionable appearance of 
slenderness. The skirt is draped very low on 
the lower skirt, and does not obtrude itself by 
elaborate proportions. 


INDIA SCARFS, 


Among other Eastern goods are scarfs of India 
silk draped as over-skirts, Some of these are the 
plain twilled silk we are accustomed to, while oth- 
ers have a crape-like finish, and are wrought all 
over with vari-colored silks to represent flowers, 
birds, and in some instances Japanese designs. 
There is a decided fancy for these scarf draperies 
on skirts, not only in silks, but in laces. French 
modistes now drape wide laces across the front 
of evening and bridal dresses instead of using 
them for flounces. 


HALF HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Small squares of silks for shawls and fichus 
are also imported from the far East. They are 
worn tied loosely around the neck as half hand- 
kerchiefs, or else they are lapped across the bo- 
som in fichu style. They are made of delicate 
colors, and richly fringed, or else edged with em- 
broidery and lace. Some pretty half handker- 
chiefs made at home by ladies of taste are mere- 
ly three-cornered pieces of pale or of dark blue 
or cardinal red crape or soft silk bordered with 
a white embroidered muslin ruffle. Worth adds 
peasant fichus of the dress material to many of 
his summer costumes, and this does away with 
the necessity for a lace sacque or mantle. White 
lace, muslin, or else white silk half handkerchiefs 
give a most distinguished finish to costumes of 
colored silk, foulard, or grenadine. They are 
squares worn double, or else single three-corner- 
ed pieces. Those of lace are liked best in du- 
chesse, antique, and open Honiton designs. White 
muslin neckerchiefs are wrought with blue or scar- 
let wools, or else bordered with trimming lace, 
either Mechlin, thread, or Valenciennes; those 
made of twilled silk have fringe or else blonde 
silk lace borders. A brooch fastens them at the 
throat, and no inner collar is required. These 
kerchiefs have taken the place of the black lace 
searfs formerly worn in the street, and of the 
écru net ties worn at the beginning of the sea- 
son. 

FRENCH FANCIES. 


Worth’s fancy for gay Scotch tartans is shown 
in the brilliant costumes he prepares for the sea- 
side resorts. For instance, with skirts of bottle 
green velvet he makes over dresses of soft thick 
tartan silk. The over dress has a Breton basque 
with velvet vest fastened by pearl buttons and 
trimmed with a jabot of lace. The black and 
white shepherd’s plaid is also made up over green 
or blue velvet skirts, and the material is cut in 
such a way that all the breadths are bias, making 
the checks seem elongated. The trimming is a 
vest, cuffs, collar, pocket, and wide bias bands of 
velvet like that of the skirt. 

The princesse dress so popular with Parisians 
this season is merely an elongation of the prin- 
cesse polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 4, Vol. 
IX.; it also resembles the princesse dress now 
worn by little girls, and for this reason it is called 
in France the Bébe dress. It is made of summer 
silks and of fine woolen fabrics. The back has 
the heavy kilt-pleating, and its plainness is re- 
lieved by a wide sash which passes low around 
the hips, with a chatelaine bag pendent on the 
right side. Sometimes Worth buttons this dress 
behind, and makes it fit the figure as if it were 
moulded in it—a very pretty fashion for young 
ladies with well-rounded figures. For those who 
are too slight the waist is made double-breasted. 

Among other tasteful dresses worn at the sum- 
mer resorts are those of dark stuffs trimmed with 
white English embroidery. Seal brown, navy 
blue, and invisible green foulards and pongees 
are very effective when trimmed with wrought 
ruffles of white muslin; and the same colors are 
chosen in summer camel’s-hair and relieved by 
these white frills. A handsome dress worn at 
Newport has a skirt of black velvet with one 
deep gathered flounce. Above this is a long deep 
round over-skirt of navy blue foulard of solid 
color, but picked out in tiny armure designs, and 





edged with a white cambric ruffle three inches 
wide, and entirely covered with open - worked 
stars. The basque of blue foulard slopes away 
in front to show a velvet vest, and is edged with 
a white frill. The Gainsborough hat is of white 
chip, with blue facing on the turned-up brim, and 
a cluster of white daisies stuck on the left side; 
a scarf of blue foulard is twined around the 
crown, and a long white ostrich plume sweeps 
over it. The jewelry is sometimes of the finest 
filigree silver, and again a set of lapis lazuli is 
worn with it. The parasol is a large English 
shape, covered with blue Venetian silk, and a 
handle of carved ivory. 

Many sea-side dresses that will be worn all 
through midsummer have not only lower skirts 
of velvet, but sleeves also; indeed, these velvet 
accessories have superseded silk among leaders 
of fashion. In a summer outfit a sensible plan, 
and one that gives variety, is to have two or three 
sleeveless over dresses that may be worn with 
the expensive skirt and sleeves of velvet. Thus, 
for an afternoon costume for driving, the sleeves 
and skirt of black velvet are worn with a sleeve- 
less polonaise of velvet-striped grenadine, richly 
trimmed with thread lace; while for dinner and 
evening entertainments the same sleeves and 
skirt are used with a basque and long round 
over-skirt of pale blue damask silk, edged with 
fringe, and caught up with velvet loops; or else 
the over dress may be of the favorite cream-col- 
ored damask or the square-meshed écru grena- 
dine looped with gay Roman ribbons, or with 
double-faced ribbons that are cream on one side 
and black on the other. 

Beaded laces have been abandoned by many, 
but they are found in use at the most exclusive 
houses, and are sent over from Paris on some of 
the handsomest dresses. Thus there are black 
brocaded grenadines and the rich damassé stuffs 
made up over silk, with two or three diagonal 
tabliers, each edged with lace in which blue or 
steel beads are thickly woven. The basque is 
trimmed with the same beaded lace, and the ef- 
fect is very distinguished. Other dresses of black 
Chambéry gauze just received from Worth’s are 
trimmed similarly with lace in which are finely 
cut jet beads. The fringes and galloons of jet 
are not, however, seen. Merchants who have 
gone abroad to select their fall and winter goods 
write back that Worth is determined to restore 
jet trimmings to the favor they have so recently 
lost. Pingat and other leading Parisian houses 
prefer wool braids and those in which gilt and 
silver threads are woven. At the summer water- 
ing-places these metal galloons are now seen as 
trimmings for rich dresses of camel’s-hair and of 
grenadine ; blue camel’s-hair of the darkest shade 
has rows of wide silver braid ; black or seal brown 
camel’s-hair has five or six rows of half-inch gold 
braid around the polonaise; basques and over- 
skirts of bottle green grenadine have green gal- 
loons thickly interspersed with silver threads. 

The fashion of facing bows, cuffs, and head- 
ings of flounces with a contrasting color is very 
popular again. Scarlet and cream are the favor- 
ite colors for such pipings and facings, and the 
more quaint the contrast, the more stylish it is» 
Thus there are bottle green dresses faced with 
cream-color, and sombre grays brightened with 
scarlet; these are then edged with cream-colored 
laces, or with gray Russian lace in which scarlet 
appears. The two colors are repeated always in 
the bonnet, and the white linen cuffs and collars 
are widely bound with scarlet, blue, or cream-col- 
or. White batiste dresses have rows of insertion 
laid over red silk for trimming, and large collars 
of white lace lined with silk to match. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; and 
Wison & Gree. 











PERSONAL. 


A GENTLEMAN who recently attended the op- 
era in London saw there ApELINA PatTI “‘ look- 
ing unutterably pretty. Any thing more artist- 
ic and graceful than the picture she made could 
hardly be imagined. Her box was on the ground 
tier. She was dressed, as she very often is, en- 
tirely in white, without a thread of color upon 
her. Her dress was of white silk—not glossy silk, 
but ofadull ribbed texture. It was simply made, 
the front of the skirt being perfectly plain, with- 
out tunic or apron, and the back part or train 
being divided from the front by a pleating of 
silk and tulle. The bodice was slightly open in 
front, with a thick quilling of tulle around the 
neck ; and the sleeves were tight to the elbow, 
and then broke into a voluminous frill. Her 
long white gloves reached, of course, up to the 
sleeve, and she did not commit the incongruity 
of putting bracelets over her gloves. She wore, 
in fact, no jewelry round her neck or in her ears, 
but the lilac in her hair was fastened with some 
magnificent diamond sprays. Patti looked ex- 
cessively well in this simple costume—for it was 
simple, and, with the exception of the diamond 
clasps in her hair, was not BOR the reach of 
the most moderate income. It was amusing to 
me to watch the sensation she created among the 
audience. The Duke of Connaught, the Prin- 
cess BEATRICE, and the Princess CHARLOTTE of 
Prussia were in the royal box, but they were 
eclipsed in point of interest by Madame Patri. 
All the opera-glasses were leveled at her.”’ 

re arn, Hae anecdotes of George Sand, with 
which the Paris papers are just now filled, the 
following is quite piquant: ‘‘In the modest 
dwelling at Nohant, where she died, her hospi- 
tality was not more delicate than ample, and it 
not unfrequently happened that a guest arrived 
and made himself at home without having any 
claim upon the author of Mauprat stronger than 
the friendly commendation of an acquaintance. 
One day such a visitor arrived—call him Buck- 
HOR or Bakor [query, Sir Samur, Baker ?]— 
and from the moment he crossed the threshold 
comported himself with altogether Egyptian 
ease. He was passionately addicted to—cabbage, 
and instructed the cook to prepare for dinner 
on the day of his arrival an immense dish of that 
vegetable, which he conscientiously devoured. 
Next day there was cabbage in the soups and 








cabbage in the stews, aud by the third day the 
whole culinary department was conducted on 
the basis of cabbage. The mistress of the house- 
hold, not a little surprised, pressed inquiries, 
and discovered that M. Bakor was responsible 
for the revolution. After a week’s stay, the 
der announced his intention of departing, and 
ust before starting waited upon his hostess to 
present his respects. He found her in the gar- 
den—the kitchen-garden. ‘ Madame,’ he said, 
‘may not I hope that, after having been the 
guest of so distinguished an entertainer, I shall 
not be suffered to depart without a souvenir of 
the visit?” Madame Sand looked at him with 
surprise; then, inspired with a wicked idea, 
called the gardener: ‘Bapriste!’ The gar- 
dener hastened to her. ‘With pleasure,’ she 
said to M. Bakor; then added to the gardener, 
‘ Baptiste, one of your finest cabbages for this 
gentleman.’ ’’ 

—*‘* Miss Grundy” says that the original of Sir 
WALTER Scort’s Rebecca, in the novel of Jvan- 
hoe was a Philadelphia Jewess, whose picture 
WasHInGTON IrvING showed to Scorr. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway writes that the 
demand for woman suffrage in England has 
gradually reached a social class which has never 
yet failed to secure its will in the end. 

—Sir Travers Twiss writes to Notes and 
Queries to ask “the clergy, who may have buri- 
al register books of the middle of the sixteenth 
century (1555-60) under their charge, to assist 
him in discovering the burial-place of the great 
Christian navigator, Sepastian CaBoT, whose 
book of instructions for the voyage round the 
North Cape, in 1553, deservedly entitles him to 
the dignity of such an appellation.” 

—Salt-water is so cheap and prevalent in and 
about New York that every woman should know 
how to swim. Women who know the art are 
the most graceful swimmers in the world, and 
the delight they take in it seems to be infinitely 
greater than that taken by men. But besides 
this, the utility of the thing, the consciousness 
of being able to take care of one’s self when un- 
expectedly thrown into the water, is of priceless 
advantage. It is pleasant to know that parents 
are beginning to appreciate this by having their 
daughters taught. 

—Miss Satty Norturop, of New Milford, 
Connecticut, soared to her one-hundredth birth- 
day on the 28th of June. She says that the last 
fifteen years have been the pleasantest of her 
life; that she remembers no year that she would 
not gladly live over again. Her memory is still 
good, and her mental faculties are remarkably 
well preserved. She belongs to a long-lived fam- 
ily. Her sister, living in the same family, that 
of the late Judge Sanrorp, is ninety-two, and 
in good health. Her brother, the late THom- 
AS GRANT Norturop, father of Secretary B. G. 
Norrturop, lived to an advanced age. Their 
mother died at ninety-three. Their father, Amos 
NORTHROP, was graduated at Yale College, 1762. 
Serving in the Revolutionary army, he died early 
from the effects of camp exposure. The marked 
cheerfulness and pleasantry which characterized 
Miss Norturop in early life are as prominent 
now as ever. Hence she has ever been a favor- 
ite with the young as well as the old, while her 
great liberality and many Christian virtues have 
greatly endeared her to the whole community. 

—The laces made for the Empress Ecvotnre 
of France, which have for some time been held 
by the Custom-house in this city, will be sold at 
ay auction. They are estimated to be worth 

20, 000, 


—Lewis Cuark, the original of George Harris 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is at Worcester, Massechu- 
setts. Recently, while in Washington, he found 
one of the assistants in the Congressional Li- 
brary, a Mr. CHAPMAN, who was hired by Ohio 
slave-catchers to pursue him, and who did cap- 
ture a fugitive companion. 

—It is expected that there will be much con- 
versation in Boston over the third marriage of 
Mrs. T. BigeELow LawrkEncg, afterward Mrs. Dr. 
Hunt, and now Mrs. VANE P. ARMSTRONG. Orig- 
inally she was Miss SALLIE WarD, of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Her married life with Mr. T. B. L. 
was not felicitous, and she liked not Boston; 
therefore she returned to Kentucky, where many 
steam palaces were called by her maiden name. 

—The Normal College for Women, in this city. 
is one of the largest and noblest institutions of 
its kind in this country or in Europe, and its 
Annual Commencement on the 29th of June was 
the most brilliant in its history. The gradua- 
ting class was composed of two hundred and thir- 
ty-four young ladies, and the orations, essays, 
recitations, and vocal and instrumental music on 
the occasion were marked by a high degree of 
excellence. The Salutatory, by Miss IsaBELLa 
SuLutivan, and the Valedictory, by Miss Exua J. 
Kirk, were productions that would compare fa- 
vorably with the best efforts of our collegians ; 
while the essay on “Oaks and Mushrooms,” by 
Miss May Deana, was marked by an original- 
ity and vigor of thought and felicity of diction 
that indicated intellect and culture of a very 
high order. These two hundred and thirty-four 
young ladies are now officially declared to be 
competent to teach in our public schools, and 
we are informed by the City Superintendent that 
theservices of all who consent to serve will prob- 
ably be required during the coming year. 

—Queen Victoria, when at Balmoral, is es- 
pecially strong on picnics, going out almost 
daily in an open carriage, always with a guard 
of honor, but there is no fuss. An outrider, a 
little in advance of the royal carriage, clears the 
road, and the Queen goes quietly on her way, 
with a smile and a nod for any who chance to 
meet her. But as a rule her Majesty is not in- 
truded upon when she ventures beyond the royal 
domains, unless on Sunday, and then it is stran- 
gers only who run after her. The cottagers do 
not annoy her, and she comes and goes without 
molestation. Indeed, they make a point of 
keeping out of the way when the white horse of 
the outrider appears in sight. Should the Queen, 
however, happen to come unexpectedly on her 
subjects by Dee-side, she is deferentially acknowl- 
edged. The Queen and her ladies frequently 

icnic in the woods, or on the hill-side, should 

t be handier. Materials to make a fire and cook- 

ing utensils are taken in the carriage, and tea is 
made on the greensward, and handed round in 
rustic fashion without any ceremony. At these 
afternoon “ teas’’ the Queen has no special chair 
ofhonor. Her seat is pretty often on the stump 
of a tree, with her cup in her hand, or any other 
casual resting-place that turns up conveniently. 
Excursions are made also to various places of 
interest, and every corrie and glen within reach 
has been visited by the royal family. 
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: : : : y undo the next st. in the 2d round 
Knitted Edgings for AEE : f which was knitted on the last 
Shawls, Coverlets, etc., "« : ; t. t.0.in the 1st round, and then 
Figs. 1-3, 5 pa these two threads take up 
Turse edgings are worked ; - . : = 8 st. (including the t. t. o. which 
with worsted, thread, or tidy cot- ~4 4 7 = count as st.) as follows: 1k. on 
ton, according to the purpose Saar. rN f the thread of the 2d round, 1 k. 
for which they are designed. — Z MS 7 on the threads of both rounds, 
Begin the edging Fig. 1 with ie ; ie 4 three times alternately lay the 
a foundation of 18 st. (stitch), ; working thread on the needle 
and going back and forth on 7 : \ from the front toward the back 
these, knit as follows: 1st round. P ; (from the top toward the bot- 
Sl. (slip), k. 2 together (knit 2 wal mA k. on the threads of both 
st. together), twice t. t. o. (throw the ’ rounds, then 2k. 4th round.—All 
thread over), 2 st. n. (narrowed; to do ) : : knit plain. 5th round.—SL., 2 k., five 
this, slip the next st., knit off the fol- . . times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together 
lowing 2 st. together, and draw the n ys crossed, then 10 k. 6th and 7th 
slipped st. over the latter), twice t. t. 0. k. 2 Sa as o ff 8 rounds.—All knit plain. 8th round. 
together, 2 k. (knit plain), twice t. t. 0., k. 2 x ee ITF —Cast off 8 st.,14 k. Repeat always the 1st-8th 
together, 6k. 2d round.—All knit plain, but on 2 t. t. . A Ward rounds. 
o. work always 1 k.,1 p.(purled). Every round denoted SEBS . Pillow Roll.—Crochet and C Stitch 
a pty 4 ; Aye Embroidery.—Figs, 1 and 2. 
Sees Zant ae Io's, : ; > Tue cover of this pillow roll is composed of single 
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Fig. 2.—Haur or Point Lace Cover or Towerte Cusuioy, Fie. 


Fig. 1.—Kyrrrep Epeine ror SHaw is, COVERLETS, ETC. z a . 

ad “ Fig. 2.—Kyirrep Engine ror SHaw1s, Cover.ets, ETC. 
by an even number to the 14th inclusive is worked in this 
manner, and will therefore not be referred to further. 38d 


. 4 9 Sa) . 7 ' 
Fig. 1.—Pittow Rori.—Crocuet anp Cross Sritcu EMBROIDERY. squares (see Figs. 1 and 2), which are worked with brown 


round.—Sl., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., 2 st. n., twice t. t. [See Fig. 2.] and white double zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch with 
o., k. 2 together, 4 k., twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 5 k. raised dots, and embroidered in cross stitch with brown 
5th round.—SL., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., worsted. Begin a brown square with dou- 


2 st. n., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k.; 
for one of the raised dots cast on 4 st. 
anew with the st. on the needle, using the 
next st. in the preceding round for a foun- 
dation (on this foundation st. work 1 st., 
which is taken on the needle of the left 
hand, knit a st. on the last st., and con- 
tinue in this manner until 4 st. have been 
worked, then sl. the last st., pass the work- 
ing thread from the front to the back be- 
tween this and the following st., and then 
cast off the 4 st.); then work 3 k., twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k. 7th round.— 
SL, k. 2 togetaer, twice t. t. 0., 2 st. n., 
twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k., 1 dot as 
in the 5th round, 3 k., twice t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, 3 k. 9th round.—Sl., k. 2 to- 


ble zephyr worsted on a foundation of 14 
st. (stitch), and work as follows: 1st pr. 
(pattern row, consisting of two rounds— 
one going forward, in which the st. are 
taken up, and one going back, in which 
they are cast off).—In the Ist round take 
up the st, in the usual manner, and in the 2d 
round cast off 1 st., and then work for the 
raised dots seven times alternately 4 ch. 
(chain stitch), cast off 2 st.; but finally, 
cast off 1 st. only. 2d pr. —Like the pre- 
ceding pr., but the dots should come trans- 
posed, so that only 6 dots are worked. 
Next follow 7 pr. in the ordinary Afghan 
stitch, passing over the ch., and at the be- 
ginning and end of each pr. working 1 dot 
transposed. 10th and 11th pr.—Like the 
gether, twice t. t. 0., 2 st. n., twice t. t. 0., Ist and 2d pr., but in reversed order, so 
k. 2 together, 6 k., 1 dot, 3 k., twice t. t. t that the last pr. counts 7 dots. The squares 
o., k. 2 together, 2k.” 11th round.—SL, of white worsted are worked in the ordi- 
k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., 2 st. n., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, nary Afghan stitch. Embroider the finished squares in cross 
8 k., 1 dot, 3 k., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1k. 13th round.— p© stitch—the brown squares with single transposed cross stitches 
SIL. k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., 2 st. 2. , twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, of yellow filling silk, as shown by the illustration, and the white 
10 k., 1 dot, 3 k., twice t. t. o., k. 2 2 together. 15th round.—SL, squares with brown worsted in the manner shown by Fig. 2. 
k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., 2 ’st. n., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, Overseam the squares together from the wrong side, and fasten 
12 k., 1 dot,4k. 16th round,—Cast off 7 st., 17k. Repeat al- the cover on a cushion filled with curled hair. Furnish the pil- 
ways the 1st-16th rounds. low roll with a cord finished on the ends with loops and tassels 
For the edging Fig. 2 make a foundation of 8 st., and going to hang up. 
back and forth on these, work as follows: 1st round.—SL, 1 k., 
twice t, t. o., k. 2 together, four times alternately twice t. t. 0., 1 k. 
2d round.—All knit plain, but 
on 2 t. t. o. work always 1 
k., 1 p. 3d round,—All knit 
plain. 4th round.—SL., 13 k., 
k. 2 together,1k. 5th round. 
—Sl., 1 k., twice t. t. o., k. 2 
together, 12k. 6th round.— 
SL, 9 k. (drawing these st. 
out in loops fully half an inch 
long), three times t. t..o., k. 2 
together, 5 k. 7th round.— 
SL, 8 k., knit off the 10 long 
st. together, and draw the pre- 
ceding st. over. 8th round. 
—SIL., 5 k., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
Repeat always the Ist—S8th 
rounds. Fig. 1.—Tometre Cusnion wirn Port 
For the edging Fig. 3 make Lace Cover.—[See Fig. 2.] 
a foundation of 15 st., 
and in rounds going back 
and forth, work as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—SI,, 2 
k., five times alternately 
t. t..0, k. 2 together 







































Border for Lingerie. 
Imitation of Real Point. 
Figs. 1 an 


To make this border transfer the 
design to linen, baste tulle on the 
latter, and run a thread of crochet 
cotton, No. 25, through the tulle 
along tke outlines, letting the stitch- 
es show as little as possible. For 
the close design figures stretch fine 
thread lengthwise inside of the fig- 
ures (see detail, Fig. 2), and darn it 
crosswise. Next work the lace stitch- 
es inside of these figures as shown 
by the illustration, and finish the 
border with picots on the under edge 
and with point lace braid on the up- 
per edge. The stitches connecting 
the braid with the tulle are cov- 
ered with a thread of crochet cot- 
ton sewed on with small stitches of 
fine thread. 


Swine Ber. 


Toilette Cushion 


with Point Lace 
Tower. Rack. 


crossed (to do this insert For desi 8 Cores, oe P 
the needle from the back wine gc ag ll an ° 

. . plement, No. VI., eee 2 

in the st., and knit these ig. 29, ' bi-y — = 
off), then t. t.0.,2k. 2d oped on the edge, an 
round.—All knit plain. Drittine Bataine Swiprer. . nd lined with pink satin, 
8d round.—Sl., 12 k., For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 26 and 27. Carniace Leaner Batuine Siipper. which is finished with 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 27. pink silk cord along 





Fig. 3.—Knyirrep Epoine ror Saws, Cover.ers, ere. Fig. 2.—Detam or Purow Rott, Fie. 1. Fig. 2.—MANNER OF MAKING Borner, Fic. 1. 
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the seam. Fig. 2 shows one-half of the cover in full size. Trans- 
fer the design to linen, run on plain and medallion point lace braid 
and lace insertion along the outlines, and connect the separate de- 
sign figures with twisted bars, wheels, and lace stitches of fine 
thread. The outer edge of the cover is bordered with narrow lace 
headed with picot braid. 


with embroidery, which is worked on écru gros grain with sad- 
dler’s silk of the same‘color. To make the box cut of card-board 
for the bottom one piece thirteen inches and a quarter long and 
four inches and seven-eighths wide, for the sides two pieces of the 
same width and six inches and a half long, and for the lid com- 
posed of two parts cut of card-board and gros grain two whole 
pieces each from Fig. 67, Supplement. Cover all the card-board 
pieces with blue silk on both sides, and join them with soufflets 
of double silk. Having transferred the design to both pieces of 
gros grain (for the underlapping part the middle of the design 
should be omitted) run the outlines with écru silk, and for the 
connecting bars stretch a thread of écru silk back and forth, and 
overcast it with button-hole stitches. Edge all the design figures 
in button-hole stitch, and work the wheels. The monogram is 
worked with black and écru silk in satin and half-polka stitch. 
Cut away the material on the wrong side underneath the bars and 




















Portmanteau for Traveling Blankets, Shawls, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis portmanteau of gray drilling is ornamented with a binding 
of Russia leather and an embroidered border, and is folded, as 
shown by Fig. 1, inclosed in straps, and furnished with a Russia 
leather handle. To make the portmanteau, cut of drilling one 
piece forty-seven inches and a quarter long and twenty-three inches 
and a quarter wide, which is rounded off on the corners, as shown 
by Fig. 2, and hemmed on one end. Transfer the design, a full- 
sized section of which is given by Fig. 28, Supplement, to the out- 
side of the material, and work the embroidery with red worsted 
in chain stitch. On the outside is a small pocket of drilling, 


Fig. 1.—Portwanteav ror TRAVELING BLANKETS, 
Suawis, Evc,—CLosep.—[ See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 
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Fig. 2.—PortManTEav FOR TRAVELING BLANKETS, SHAWLS, ETC. 
Orrn.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 


Empromwerep Giove-Box. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 67. 


which is trimmed with embroidery and bound with Russia leather. 
On the inside, for a pocket, set on a piece of the material of the 
same width as the portmanteau and thirteen inches and a 
quarter long. The corners of this pocket are rounded off 
on one side, as shown by Fig. 2, and bound with Russia 
leather on the other side. To close the pocket, sew 
on buttons and loops of red silk elastic braid. For 
the umbrella sheath on the inside of the portman- 
teau, set on a piece of drilling of the same width 
as the portmanteau and six inches and a half 
long, bind it all around with Russia leather, and 
furnish it on one side with eyelet-holes, through 
which the elastic braid sewed on the inside of the 
portmanteau and designed to keep the umbrellas in 
place is run. This piece of drilling is stitched on the 
portmanteau so that two sheaths are formed, as shown by 
the illustration. For the flaps cut of drilling and card-board 
two pieces, each fifteen inches and three-quarters long and four- 
teen inches and seven-eighths wide, underlay the drilling with the 
card-board, fasten the flaps (which are folded over the packed ar- 
ticles, as shown by Fig. 2) on the sides of the portmanteau, and bind 
the latter all around with Russia leather. To close the flaps, set on but- 
tons and loops. Through the hem at the upper end of the portmanteau 
run a wooden bar and fasten on a handle of Russia leather and leather bands, 
through which the straps are slipped, as shown by Fig. 2. 


Embroidered Glove-Box. 


Tuts box is made of card-board, covered with blue silk, and trimmed 


wheels, and fasten the cover on both parts of the lid. For 
closing the box set on blue silk elastic braids, which are 
joined on the ends with metal clasps. 


Point Lace_and Woven Braid Insertions for 
ingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuesk insertions are made of point lace and woven 
braid, and are filled with twisted and button-hole 
stitch bars of fine thread. 


Gymnastic Suit for Girl from 8 to 10 
Years old. 
Tuts suit with double-breasted fronts is made of gray 
linen, and is trimmed with narrow black woolen braid, 
buttons, and bows. The belt is trimmed with similar 
braid. Cut the dress from Figs. 43-45 and 50, No. IX., of 
the present Supplement, and make it by the accompanying de- 
scription; the fronts, however, should be cut three inches and a 
Guarter wider on the front edge, and somewhat higher in the neck. 
Fig. 52, Supplement, gives one-half of the pattern for the collar. 


Design for Tidies—Wrought Guipure. 

Tus design is suitable for tidies or for covers of cushions. 
It is worked on Swiss muslin in wrought guipure and in lace 
stitch. Transfer the outlines to the Swiss muslin, and run 
them several times with thread No. 90. For the connecting 
bars lying loose on the Swiss muslin, stretch thread No. 130 
back and forth, and overcast it with button-hole stitches. The 







Design FOR TIDIES. 
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Bive Liven Dress. 
Bacx.—[ For Front, see 
Fig. 3, First Page. 






Gros Grain AND BEIGE 
Dress.—Front. 

[For Back, see Fig. 1, 
First Page. } 
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Gymnastic Surr ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
43-51. 
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No. IX., Figs. Gyunastic Suit ror Girt rrom 8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 52. 
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Fig. 1.—Gymwastic Scurr ror Boy Fig. 2.—Gymnastic Suir ror Boy 
Ki P L Ww B I rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. From 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
ig. 1.—Pome Lace axp Woven Baar Insearion For pattern and description see Supple- For description see 


FOR LINGERIB, ment, No. III., Figs. 17-25, Supplement. Fig. 2.—Porst Lace Insertion ror LinGERIe. 
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leaflets and rosette figures are worked in inter- 
laced button-hole stitch, for the first row of which 
overcast the outlines on one side with button- 
hole stitches, and then work the second row in 
the opposite direction, always inserting the needle 
between two stitches of the first row opposite. 
The rings consist of similar button-hole stitches. 
After finishing the embroidery, work the cross 
figures in point de reprise, and the twisted bars 
with fine thread, and cut away the material on 
the wrong side between the design figures, as 
shown by the illustration. 





LILIES. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Tue west has lost its golden glow, 
The tall white lilacs stand arow 
Behind the beds of musk; 
The woodbine climbs the garden rail, 
And in the copse the nightingale 
Is singing through the dusk. 


We stand beside the cedar-tree, 

We mark, as far as eyes can see, 
Our garden’s utmost bound ; 

The level lawn, the beds of bloom, 

The elms beyond the hedge of broom, 
And all is hallowed ground. 


We pace the bordered garden walk, 
Where best she loved to play and talk 
About the bees and flowers; 
Among the lilies she would flit, 
Or, lily-like, beside them sit 
The long sunshiny hours. 


Full oft we wove them for a crown 
To deck the ringlets, chestnut brown, 
That on her shoulders strayed. 
Ah, Heaven! how fond, how blind, we were, 
We thought her more than earthly fair, 
And yet were not afraid. 


We might have known a soul so white 

Was God’s, ‘was Heaven's, by holy right, 
And never could be ours; 

We might have known we could not keep 

The child whose thoughts were grave and deep, 
And pure as lily flowers. 


Too good, too fair, too pure, for us, 
But when keen anguish pierces thus, 
The bleeding heart will faint; 
And we must madly wish a while 
That she could barter for our smile 
The palm branch of the saint. 


We can not say we feel it best 

That she was taken from our breast, 
While such hot pulses stir; 

And thinking of the new-turned sod, 

We can not, all at once, thank God 
That He has gathered her. 


We can but look with bitter tears 
Backward and ‘forward o’er the years. 
God’s will our life has crossed ! 
We can but let that will be done, 
We can but pray that she has won 
Far more than we have lost. 
God may be good to us, and give 
Such comfort as will let us live 
In peace from day to day; 
But joy will only dawn that hour 
Wherein we see our lily flower 
In regions far away. 





THE SCUTHERN SISTERS. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


ONG before the flood of Northern victory had 
swept over Richmond, it washed out of exist- 
ence nearly all the property and fortune of Mr. Cy- 
ril Carbery, once a wealthy planter in a Southern 
State. Mr. Carbery had not even the grim conso- 
lation hugged to their breasts by many of his class 
—the thought that their sacrifices and sufferings 
were helping toward the triumph of the cause they 
loved. For Mr. Carbery always disliked the “ pe- 
culiar institution” of slavery, and had a conscien- 
tious conviction of its iniquity, although he was 
not energetic enough to rid himself of all act or 
rt in it. He never bought or sold a slave—only 
se the slaves he had, and was kind to them. 
‘When the war broke out, he felt that it was what 
he would hae called a judgment on the odious in- 
stitution; but at the same time he was strong for 
what he termed the rights of his State, and had 
apparently a sort of idea that one is excused for 
committing what he knows to be a crime by the 
mere fact that his neighbor has ventured to find 
fault with him for committing it. So Mr. Carbery 
hesitated about serving God when once Massa- 
chusetts took on herself to recommend such serv- 
ice; and the outbreak of the war found him a 
miserable man, tortured by doubts and fears this 
‘way and that, convinced in his heart that his 
cause was a bad one, yet plagued by an imbecile 
notion that he was bound to stand by it, and pos- 
itively unable to make up his mind as to whether 
he ought to be glad or to grieve, to wear sackcloth 
or to go forth and hurrah, when the Southerners 
won a victory. The result was that whatever way 
the fight went, Mr. Carbery shuddered and moaned. 
When other people illuminated their windows, he 
‘prayed and trembled ; when other people frowned 
and lamented, he could only frown and lament 
too, and really did not know in his own secret 
soul whether he was quite sincere either time. 
Mr. was a man of a delicate, nervous, 
excitable organization, with a quick, dark, glit- 
tering eye, a sallow, moist skin, a rapid pulse, and 
an intensely sensitive ear. He was just the sort 
of man of whom you would have expected to hear 
that his father or his mother had been an inmate 
of a lunatic asylum. He had married for love a 
handsome, clear-skinned, and clear-brained girl 
from one of the Western States, who saw life and 
its duties and principles very distinctly, and would 


glad indeed.” 





have had him emancipate his slaves, and go North 
or West, and have his hands and heart pure long 
before the war broke out. She died, however, 
just toward the close of the Buchanan President- 
ship, and she left him two daughters to take care 
of, or, as the case might be, to take care of 
him. 

Lena Carbery, the elder, was like her mother, 
bright, clear, resolute, with a brain free of cob- 
webs and a soul full of courage and womanhood. 
Edith was a beautiful, dark-eyed, sensitive, trem- 
ulous, passionate creature, with a nature and an 
organization vibrating and thrilling at every im- 
pulse from without or within. These girls loved 
each other very much; and while Edith was in 
mere temperament and physical nature strikingly 
like her father, they were both quite unlike him 
in one respect—they had no doubts, or tremors, or 
quaverings where principle and truth were con- 
cerned. Therefore, when the course of the war 
compelled Mr. Carbery to sacrifice without merit 
what he might have sacrificed with merit and 
honor, his daughters lamented nothing but that 
he had not done the right thing of his own mo- 
tion and in time. They accepted poverty 
bravely. But the fall into poverty is always a 
terrible shock; and worse even than the first 
shock are the minute, regular, daily trials and 
petty troubles that follow it. In this case, how- 
ever, shock succeeded shock, for Mr. Carbery’s 
frail and sensitive organization gave way, and he 
died, not quite clear in his last moments whether 
he ought to be glad or sorry that Sherman was in 
Atlanta. 

Then his daughters scraped together what poor 
remnant and wreck of fortune they had, and made 
their way, when the close of the war opened a 
way for them, to one of the Eastern cities. 
There they lived in a modest, humble sort of way, 
and gave lessons in music and drawing, and be- 
gan after a while to make friends and to be in 
good demand, and to find a respectable livelihood 
opening before them. 

Edith’s dark eyes and delicate beauty founil 
many admirers. When the pair were journeyin;; 
northward on their life enterprise, poor Edith 
had flung herself passionately into her sister’s 
arms and sobbed, “ Oh, Lena, we can never, never 
know an hour’s happiness again! Oh, how I wish 
we were dead!” And Lena had endeavored to 
console and re-assure her, promising her that they 
would yet be happy. Whereupon Edith was rath- 
er angry, and exclaimed, “ Oh, Lena, how can you 
say such a thing? How could we ever, ever be 
happy when we have lost papa and mamma?” 
But somehow Edith brightened, after all, sooner 
than Lena did, and sometimes even complained, 
when their fortunes began to mend, that her sis- 
ter was not joyous enough. 


“ Arnold, my dear,” said Mrs. Vandeisen one 
morning to her son, as the pair sat at breakfast 
together, ‘“‘I can’t think what you meant by hang- 
ing after those two girls last night.” 

“Girls, mother? Which girls?” 

“Oh, you know. Those Carbery girls, of 
course.” 

“Did I hang after them ?” 

“Didn’t you ?” 

“ Well, perhaps I did. Very natural, I think. 
Are they not charming girls? I take the oppo- 
site view to Miss Murdstone in Copperfield, moth- 
er. Generally speaking, I dislike girls, but these 
two I liked immensely.” 

“ Perhaps you mean to fall in love with one of 
them, dear.” 

“ Perhaps so, mother.” 

“They are broken-down Southerners. They 
have not a dollar in the world, and they teach 
music.” 

“So I have heard.” 

“Ts it possible you would really think of mar- 
rying such girls ?” 

“Such girls, mother ? 
would be impossible.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Arnold; very 


Oh dear no; the thing 


. 

“Certainly, mother. I know it would pain 
you even to think that your son contemplated 
bigamy.” 

“ Bigamy, Arnold ?” 

“Why, yes, dear mother. You spoke of big- 
amy.” 

“Nonsense. What do you mean?” 

“You asked me if I could possibly think of 
marrying such girls, and I answered ‘certainly 
not.’ In no case could I think of marrying more 
than one girl.” 

“T wish you would talk seriously, Arnold dear. 
I was speaking seriously, and I think you might 
have answered in the same spirit.” 

“Well, mother, seriously, I never thought about 
the matter in that practical and decided way. But 
I think they are charming girls; I think if I were 
anxious to marry, I should be glad and proud to 
marry one of them—or such a woman. And I 
don’t believe either of them would marry your 
son, dear mother, if he were to offer himself.” 

Mrs. Vandeisen smiled rather grimly at this re- 
mark. The girls were evidently designing creat- 
ures who only came North to catch husbands ; 
and her son was young, rich, handsome, and man- 
ly—possessed of brains and heart and money. 
Mrs. Vandeisen was uneasy. There was danger 
ahead. She had seen Edith’s dark and glittering 
eyes turn last night toward Arnold Vandeisen’s 
in a way that looked terribly ominous. So the 
resistless creatures in the form of women must 
have looked from the rocks on the voyagers they 
lured to their destruction. Marrying a poor girl 
was Mrs. Vandeisen’s idea of destruction—for 
her son at least. 

Arnold Vandeisen was the widow’s only son. 
They belonged to a good old family, and were 
rich. Arnold had money enough quite independ- 
ently of his mother. He and she had only just 
returned from Europe after a long absence. Mrs. 
Vardeisen had remained in a pleasant circle of 
compatriots in Florence, while her son went on 





to Egypt and Syria. He had been in Europe be- 
fore—indeed, he had been educated at pleasant 
Bonn. He followed no profession, but was a 
lounger through life—a man with a good deal of 
reserved undeveloped power in him, which as yet 
had found no opportunity of showing itself. His 
mother was very fond of him, and much wished 
to see him happily, or rather suitably, married. 
In her mind suitably meant happily. She was a 
true Knickerbocker, and to her all irregularity 
or eccentricity was simply odious. She had ear- 
nestly recommended several “matches” to her 
son, but it always happened that the ladies who 
suited her did not suit him. In more than one 
ease perhaps she spoiled her own project by 
praising some particular lady too much before- 
hand, and thereby causing her son, when he act- 
ually came to know the lady, to feel disappointed, 
and declare that there was nothing in her. 

Now it was quite certain that Arnold did feel 
and show great pleasure in the society of the Car- 
bery girls.. Their beauty first attracted him; then 
he asked who they were, and heard their story 
and their misfortunes, and he was attracted still 
more; then he came to know them, and found 
them fresh, sincere, well educated, and possessed 
of ideas. A lady who was a very intimate friend 
of his mother’s was especially kindly to the girls, 
and he met them often at her house, and at oth- 
er houses too. .To meet him brightened life to 
both of them—at first. To meet them lent life 
a new interest and charm in his eyes. For a 
while he hardly thought of them asunder; but 
presently he became as fond of Edith as if he 
were her elder brother, and seemed right on the 
way to become as fond of Lena as if he were not. 
But he had not found this out just yet; indeed, 
he _ not questioned his heart on the subject 
ata 

Mrs. Vandeisen watched him with uneasy and 
fearful eye. She did not speak to him about the 
girls any more, rightly conjecturing that the less 
said now the better, for her son was four or five 
and twenty years old, and was capable of exert- 
ing a very firm will when crossed. He could be 
led, but not driven, like most other men who 
are worth any thing. 

Mrs. Vandeisen was very anxious that her son 
should not marry either of these girls: first, be- 
cause they were poor, and had, therefore, no right 
to attract her son; and next, because she really 
thought that, being poor and attractive, they must 
be designing. She did not speak to Arnold any 
more about them, but she did the very worst thing 
24 her object that could be done—she intrigued 

or it. 

Arnold began to miss Edith and Lena Carbery 
from the house of Mrs. Falconer, his mother’s 
friend. He soon suspected something: he put a 
random question once to Mrs. Falconer, and her 
evasive smile confirmed him. 

“Mrs. Falconer,” he said, very calmly, “you don’t 
ask these girls any more when I am here. You 
have some reason. Tell me what it is.” 

“My dear Arnold, the very tone in which you 
put the question shows me that it was quite time 
to take some little precaution. We don’t want 
you to fall in love with one of these girls.” 

“Does my mother think I am a child ?” 

“Who spoke of your mother, Arnold ?” 

“Mrs. Falconer, you are a poor deceiver, and 
my mother is a bad strategist. She has spoken 
to you about these poor girls. I don’t want you 
to betray confidence. I can ask her.” 

That night he asked his mother the question. 
He asked it coldly, and she answered it coldly, 
and, of course, truly. Not another word was said 
on the subject. 

Next morning Arnold went out with a firm de- 
termination at his heart. He was going to call 
on the Carbery girls, and he had, in the first flush 
of his resolve, made up his mind that he would 
ask one of them—the first he saw—to be his wife. 
It was when he had made this resolve that he 
knew by the sudden hope that came up in his 
heart that there was a difference in his feelings 
toward the two girls. 

Near the door of the house where they lived he 
met Edith. They had not seen each other for 
several days. She flushed crimson when she saw 
him, and he flushed too, thinking of that morn- 
a, resolve. But he knew his own heart now. 

meeting was awkward. Both were em- 
barrassed.. He said something about ‘his being 
just on the way to call on her and her sister. 
There was a strange flash in Edith’s eyes, which 
went out in an instant, and then she said, coldly, 

“Lena is at home. We do not often receive 
visits. We have not much time for the courte- 
sies of society.” 

“ But your sister will receive me, Miss Edith ?” 

“Of course Lena will receive you. She will be 
very glad. You are very kind. Good-morning, 
Mr. Vandeisen.” 

She hastened away. She had left her house to 
give a music lesson. It was afterward found 
that she did not go to the place where she was to 
teach, but wandered purposely through secluded 
streets. 

Meanwhile Arnold found Lena at home, and 
alone. She too flushed a little when he came, 
but was soon composed and mistress of herself. 
She looked very handsome—fair, pale, and stately. 

Some few commonplace words were spoken; 
then Arnold rushed to his purpose: 

“Miss Carbery, I have not come here to pay 
you a formal visit; I have come with a purpose. 
Let me speak out abruptly what I would say.” 

She trembled, and a crimson light came over 
her face again. She knew what was coming. 

“Miss Carbery, I have come to ask you to mar- 

me. Oh, do not refuse me. I love you.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“ Sinee when, Mr. Vandeisen, have you thought 
of this ?” 

“Since when ?” 

“Yes; since when have you thought of asking 
me to marry you ?” 

“Dearest Lena—I will call you Lena—I was 


drawn toward you, as you know, from the first. 
But it is only of late that I have known how dear 
you are to me.” 

“Mr. Vandeisen, this is deception—a generous 
deception. But it can not impose on me. I 
knew what brought you here the moment you 
began to speak, and I knew the reason. You 
think I have been slighted on your account, and 
P you feel bound to make atonement to me in the 
most chivalrous way. I thank you, Mr. Vandei- 
sen. You have acted generously—after the way 
of man’s generosity. You offer to marry me, 
quite sincerely and earnestly, I am sure. Well, 
then, I refuse. You have done what you thought 
right; I now do what I think right. The cere- 
mony is over on both sides.” 

“Lena, you do not mean this; you can not so 
misunderstand me.” 

“T do not misunderstand you, Mr. Vandeisen. 
You are generous, and I am grateful.” 

“T love you, Lena, dearly.” 

“When did you find that out, Mr. Vandeisen »” 

“Lena, this is idle. Ilove you; that is enough. 
And you—I do not believe that you are quite with- 
out feeling for me. I don’t believe it. Your 
eyes have not told me so.” 

“If my manner has led you and others to be- 
lieve me rather forward and demonstrative, I am 
sorry, Mr. Vandeisen, and I am ashamed. But 
that is only another reason why I should act as I 
am now doing. I have given you my answer.” 

“T will take no such answer. Lena, you must 
love me.” 

“Mr. Vandeisen, I will not marry you. Oh, 
spare me any more pain! Spare a poor girl who 
is very unhappy, and feels almost degraded by all 
this. I honor your generous feeling, and shall 
think of you always with friendship and—and 
with affection. I know now how sincere and 
earnest you are; but it can not be. I will not 
marry you.” 

Then he broke into anger, and called her cold 
and heartless ; and then he implored her again. 
But he could not move her; and he left her, and 
went home with a bitter, burning heart. 

Lena went into her bedroom and wept passion- 
ate tears. 

Suddenly the door opened. She started up. 
Edith stood before her with pale face and wild 
eyes. 

“You have seen Arnold Vandeisen ?” Edith 
said. 

“T have, dear.” 

“He has asked you to marry him ?” 

“He has.” 

“ And you have accepted him ?” 

“No, dear; I have refused him.” 

A wild cry broke from Edith’s lips. Lena ran 
to her, but Edith pushed her away. 

. “He loves you,” Edith sobbed, “and I so loved 
im r’ 


Arthur Vandeisen went home and told his 
mother, coldly, that he was going to return to 
Europe in a few days. He looked miserably un- 
happy; she was miserably unhappy. But he 
would not speak to her of what was at his heart, 
and she would not say any thing of it to him. 
So they both suffered and were silent. 

A few days, after, Mrs. Falconer heard that 
Edith Carbery was very ill. She hastened to the 
house where the sisters lived, and found that poor 
Edith was really in a very exhausted, fevered, 
wild sort of state, and that Lena was well-nigh 
worn out with watching. Mrs. Falconer was 
greatly touched. She sent for a nurse straight- 
way, and resolved to make the place almost her 
own head-quarters until the sick girl grew well. 

The second day after Mrs. Falconer’s first visit 
to Edith’s sick-bed, the good lady, having spent 
much of the day in the lodging of the sisters, 
returned to her own home, passed a few hours 
there, and then went back again to Lena’s. The 
servant, an Irish girl, admitted her, and she went 
up stairs unannounced to Lena’s sitting-room. 
No one was there, and Mrs. Falconer sat‘ down, 
expecting that Lena or the nurse would present- 
ly come into the room. Mrs. Falconer was a lit- 
tle tired, the room was quiet and hot, no sound 
was heard any where, the people who owned the 
house were not at home, the whole place was 
silent and somniferous, and Mrs. Falconer fell 
asleep. She slept a considerable time, although 
it appeared to her that she had only closed her 
eyes, when she was awakened by a rustling in the 
room, and she looked up, with her senses all about 
her. Only that she was a woman of some nerve, 
she might well have been startled by what she 


saw. 

The sick girl, Edith Carbery, stood in the room. 
She was in her night dress and barefooted, her 
long black hair falling on her shoulders. Her 
face was as white as the garment she wore. Her 
eyes were gleaming with a strange, wild expres- 
sion of fierceness and cunning. ere was no 
mistaking that expression. It told of insanity. 

Mrs. Falconer’s blood seemed for a moment to 
congeal in her veins. But she was a woman with 
a brave, motherly heart, and she comprehended 
the situation at a glance. She understood it all 
the better, and the part she would have to play, 
when she saw the look of transparent dissimula- 
tion which came over poor Edith’s face as their 
eyes met. Then, too, she saw for the first time 
that Edith was trying to conceal her right hand, 
and that there was a knife in it. 

“Dear Edith,” said Mrs. Falconer, calmly, “TI 
am glad to see you. But you ought not to be out 
of bed. Let me feel your pulse.” 

Edith craftily put out the left hand, and kept 
back the right, which Mrs, Falconer wanted to 
get at. 

“ How do you feel, Edith dear ?” 

“My head pains me.” 

“Ah, yes; I thought it would. I can cure 
you. Just lie upon the sofa, and I will mesmer- 


ize you.” 
“No, I can not. I must find him.” 





“Him ?” repeated Mrs, Falconer, mentally. Is 
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there really a “him,” or is this the poor creat- 
ure’s insanity ? 

“You have a knife in your hand, Edith. Will 
you give it to me?” 

“No; I want it.” And she drew back mena- 
cingly, while her eyes flashed with a fiercer light. 

“Lie on the sofa, dear, and let me throw this 
shawl around you.” 

“No; I am going out.” 

“But you can’t go out in your night dress. 
Come, let me put semething on you.” 

Mrs. Falconer approached the girl. But Edith 
seemed to divine her purpose instinctively, and 
drew back, holding the knife clutched in her right 
hand. She stood between Mrs. Falconer and the 
door, between her and the bell handle, and Mrs. 
Falconer had no way of summoning help except 
by crying out, which, of course, she knew would 
be the rashest and worst thing she could do. The 
slightest hasty step or gesture on her part might 
have driven the maniac girl into some utterly des- 
perate act. A fearful thought shot through Mrs. 
Falconer’s mind as she looked at Edith. Could 
the mad creature have killed the nurse or her 
sister, or both? Else, where was the nurse, where 
was Lena ? 

“ Where is your sister, Edith dear ?” 

Edith laughed, and the laugh was even more 
painful than her stern silence of a moment be- 
fore. 

“T won't tell you. She doesn’t know I am 
here. I am going out—to kill him, and then my- 
self.” 

“To kill whom, Edith ?” 

“ Arnold Vandeisen.” 

She spoke the words in a low whisper, which 
sounded fearfully in the room. 

“But he is not here,” Mrs. Falconer said, con- 
trolling as well as she could her alarm and emo- 
tion, and endeavoring to speak as if Edith’s dec- 
laration were the most natural and proper thing 
in the world. 

“No, not here. But he will be outside the 
door, in the street, presently. Oh yes; I have 
seen him there many nights when the nurse was 
asleep, and no one knew I watched him. Yes, I 
got out of bed and crept to the window, and I 
saw him walking up and down—because of Lena. 
She and I want to die.” 

This was becoming unbearable. An awful 
stillness pervaded the house. No one seemed to 
be there. Mrs. Falconer was apparently alone 
with a mad girl, who stood between her and the 
door, and had a knife in her hand. She dared 
not call for help, even had help been near. She 
feared that at the approach of any one from with- 
out, the girl would really do something dreadful. 
At last she resolved that in so desperate a situa- 
tion there was no escape but by some desperate 
way, and she made up her mind to distract Edith’s 
attention for a moment, and spring upon her and 
seize her right hand, and then call for help with 
all her might. 

« “Edith, my dear—” she began, in the gentlest 
tone. 

“Hush! nota word. Heis coming. Don’t you 
hear his step? It is he!” 

And the mad girl turned to the door. There 
was really a man’s step heard, firm and quick. 
Edith darted out of the room ; Mrs. Falconer fled 
after her. In the corrider Edith almost rushed 
into the arms of Arnold Vandeisen. Mrs. Fal- 
coner hardly knew what had occurred, when she 
saw that he had got Edith’s weapon and flung it 
away ; and he led the poor girl calmly back into 
the room. His manner was so quiet, affectionate, 
and firm that it seemed to have established an 
instant control over poor Edith. She sank on 
the sofa when Arnold led her in, and burst into 
a passion of tears. 

“Now, Edith,” he said, decisively, “this is no 
place for you. You must go with Mrs. Falconer ; 
she will take you to your room. Where is your 
sister ?” 

“She is in her room. I saw her there. She 
was asleep, and I locked her in.” 

“ And the nurse ?” 

“ Asleep in my room. 

“ Give me the keys.” 

“ No.” 

“You must give me the keys, Edith, or the 
doors must be broken open; only I don’t wish 
to have your sister alarmed. You must do all 
that I tell you.” 

“T will—I will do any thing you ask me. The 
keys are here.” 

She had hidden them in her sleeve. 
them out and handed them to him. 

“What did you do this for, Edith ?” 

“ Because—because I meant to kill you, and 
then myself; for you do not care for me, and I 
hate you and myself, and Iam mad. I would 
kill Lena, only I love her too much.” 

Arnold turned away for a moment, and pressed 
his hand across his eyes. Then he resumed his 
former attitude and his calmness. 

“Mrs, Falconer” (he spoke as composedly as if 
the situation were the most natural and every-day 
sort of thing in the world), “our dear Edith will 
go with you now; and you will unlock both the 
doors, and wake the nurse, and hint to her that 
she must try not to be quite so sleepy any more. 
Don’t waken Lena if she is asleep, because such 
an alarm as this would do her harm. Edith will 
be careful not again to do any thing which might 
pain or alarm Lena.” 

“T will do any thing you tell me,” the poor 
mad girl moaned. Her mood had all changed. 
The sight of him and the sound pf his voice had 
done it. 

Mrs. Falconer took her away. Edith was now 
obedient as a little child. The nurse was still 
asleep in the room, with the door locked. Mrs. 
Falconer’s remarks as she roused her from her 
sleep were not wholly complimentary. 

In the anxiety of all this Mrs. Falconer’s wom- 
anly curiosity did not desert her. She wanted to 
know how Arnold came there. When she could 
leave Edith she hastened down stairs, and found 


I locked her in too,” 


She took 


“among other nations. 





him still in the room below. As she came in she 
saw that his face was turned away, that his coat 
was off, and that he was wrapping something 
round his arm. It was a handkerchief, and it 
was stained with blood. At the sound of her 
footsteps he made a futile effort to pull on his 
coat. 

“Good Heaven, Arnold, you are wounded !” 

“ Hush, Mrs. Faleoner—not a word! The poor 
girl sprang at me with her knife. She did not 
know who it was, I suppose. There was no help 
for it but to catch the blow as best I could, and 
it really is not much, But let not this go beyond 
you and me. The poor creature does not know 
that she has done it, and must never know. Had 
she seen it then, it might have made her twenty 
times worse.” 

“Good God! what a night!” 

“ And, dear Mrs. Falconer, not a word to Lena,” 

“Oh, Mr. Vandeisen !” a voice half beseeching, 
half reproachful exclaimed behind him, and Lena 
herself stood in the room. She clasped his hand 
and pressed it to her lips. 

“ Hush, Miss Carbery—not a word more. This 
is nothing ; and don’t be alarmed about your sis- 
ter. She will recover: the worst is over.” 

“Oh, do you think so? Oh, thank God for the 
hope!” 

“Yes, she will recover. In my idle student 
days in Germany I took a deep interest in the 
symptoms of such disorders, of the passing de- 
rangement of excitable intellects, and I know that 
she will recover. Now return to your sister; nay, 
you must. Iam not going home until your doc- 
tor comes. I sent your Irish girl for him the mo- 
ment I came in.” 

“But how did you happen to be here ?” at last 
inte Mrs. Falconer. 

“T? Oh, well, it so chanced that I was passing 
the house, and the servant ran into the street in 
a wild condition, and told me that she had heard 
voices, and looked into the room, and saw poor 
Edith ; and she had the good sense not to rush in, 
but to rush out, and so she found me.” 

“What a strange thing that you should have 
been passing just then!” said Mrs. Falconer, sig- 
nificantly. 

“Oh yes!” exclaimed Lena, earnestly. 
had been last night!” 

“ Well, I think somehow I was not far off last 
night either, about the same hour.” 

Lena turned her eyes toward him. They met 
his, and he and she understood each other. And 
so, for that matter, did Mrs. Falconer. 

Arnold was to have sailed for Europe the next 
day. But he did not go. His mother heard all, 
and she was too glad to win his confidence and 
love back again on any terms. She devoted her- 
self to Edith’s bedside and to Lena. 

Poor Edith did indeed recover, and with the 
restoration of her reason vanished her wild love 
for Arnold. Perhaps it never had any real place 
in her heart, but was only a part of her frenzied 
dream. However that might be, when medical 
skill and careful nursing and loving care had re- 
stored her to reason, she never showed any si: 
of more than a true sisterly love for Arnold. Sis. 


“Tf it 


terly her affection for him naturally became, be- | 


cause he is now Lena’s husband. Edith never 
knew what happened that strange night, although 
it may be that but for her sudden outburst of 


frenzy and the scene to which it led, these two | 


lovers whom she so loves might never have been 
brought together and made happy. 

Lena and Arnold are now traveling in Europe. 
Edith lives with Mrs. Vandeisen. The physicians 
say that, with a quiet, happy life, good regimen, 
and occasional change of air, there is no reason 
to fear that she will ever again be visited by any 
mental distraction. Meanwhile Mrs. Vandeisen 
loves her and pets her very much, she is greatly 
admired, and has many suitors, and will no doubt 
before very long find the one to whom she can 
give her heart. 





THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


HE Towers of Silence lie at the end of the 


Parsee’s earthly pilgrimage. en a Par- 
see dies, his body is exposed in one of these sin- 


gular structures, that the decaying particles may” 


be dissipated as quickly as possible, and “in 
such a way,” says one of themselves, “ that nei- 
ther Mother Earth nor the beings she supports 
shall be contaminated in the slightest degree.” 

The Parsees, as most readers are doubtless 
aware, are descendants of the ancient Persians, 
who were expelled from Persia by the Moham- 
medan conquerors, and who first settled at Surat 
about 1100 years ago. According to the last cen- 
sus they do not number more than 70,000 souls, 
of whom 50,000 are found in the city of Bom- 
bay, the rest being scattered throughout differ- 
ent parts of India, but chiefly residing in Guzerat 
and the Bombay Presidency. They are a small 
but most important and influential body of men, 
noted for their energy, enterprise, and opulence. 
The most curious feature of their religion is its 
apparent worship of fire and the other elements, 
regarded by them as visible representations of 
the Deity. © 

Nothing similar to their funeral rites exists 
The Towers of Silence 
stand in a garden on the highest point of Mala- 


bar Hill, in the neighborhood of Bombay. It is 
a beautiful spot, a place of silence and 1 
rest. There are five towers in all. A sixth 


structure stands apart; it is square in shape— 
not round like the others—and is only used for 
members of the community who have suffered 
death for heinous crimes. On the parapet of 
each tower usually sit a troop of vultures, lazy 
and motionless, unless when a funeral is seen 
approaching—then they show signs of great ex- 
citement. 

At a funeral, after the recital of prayers and 
some other ceremonies, the corpse is placed in 
the interior of the tower chosen, and abandon- 





ed to the destructive agencies of nature and the 
insatiable birds. At the end of a fortnight, or 
at most four weeks, the corpse bearers — who 
form a distinct class among the Parsees, and live 
apart from the rest of the community—return, 
and with gloved hands, and implements resem- 
bling tongs, place the dry skeleton in a well in the 
centre of the building. Rich and poor all lie to- 
gether. “In these five towers,” says the secre- 
tary of the Parsee Punchayal, “rest the bones of 
all the Parsees that have lived in Bombay for the 
last two hundred years. We form a united body 
in life, and we are united in death.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ht tee splendor with which our one-hundredth 
national anniversary was celebrated was 
clearly foreshadowed many days before the 
Fourth. As early as the Ist of July the city of 
New York seemed to be in full holiday attire, 
myriads of flags and patriotic devices making 
streets and avenues wonderfully gay. But the 
scene then presented was nothing compared to 
the grand culmination on the evening of July 3. 
The festive holiday being doubled this year, 
Monday gave time to complete the grand deco- 
rations and arrangements for the evening illu- 
minations. Never before was the metropolis so 
gayly — never so brilliantly illumi- 
nated. rom river to river, from Harlem to the 
Battery, the streets glowed with variegated 
lights and devices; flags, banners, festoons of 
bunting, patriotic decorations of every kind, 
from the most simple to the most conspicuous, 
fluttered from every building, making in Broad- 
way, the Bowery, and in the principal streets 
and avenues a scene of bewildering beauty. 
There was no fixed method of adornment; every 
patriot draped or illuminated his premises ac- 
cording to his own taste, and therein lay the 
peculiar charm of it all. A house without a flag 
was scarcely to be found through the whole 
city; the poorest tenements as well as the most 
elegant mansions showed the beloved Stars and 
Stripes. And every where, mingling with friend- 
ly nearness in the breeze, waved the flags of all 
nations, our own predominating, of course, on 
this Centennial festival. The particulars of the 
celebration on the evening of the Third and on 
the Fourth itself, which have filled columns in ev- 
ery daily journal, are not to be given in a single 
ree. The assembled crowds; the grand 
torch-light procession of more than twenty-five 
thousand men; the brilliant display of fire- 
works; the blaze of glory that flooded Union 
oa: the music; the midnight ushering in 
of the second century of independence by boom- 
ing cannon, by chimes of bells, shrill steam- 
whistles, with the deafening din of rushing, 
whizzing fire-works, and enthusiastic shouting; 
on the Fourth the small boy with his inevita- 
ble fire-crackers, and the boy with his in- 
po omg the text = —_ and Centennial 
music; the on a te toe dis- 
my ot fire-wor' -4 pon | A. es would 
require many paragraphs. , in New 
bi be a other vies of our ¢ coun- 

, as well as in ( every , the 
Centennial Fourth of July was notably cele- 
—— the occasion is one never to be for- 
gotten. 


en a Ror pr A 5 -~ 
In sense, as they properly m a adel- 
phia, the nation’s Fapltal in ° days. The 
yration of m on Jul 
1. demonstrations of the Third and Fou 
each other, the midnight clangor of 
belis: and a chorus of six hundred voices, singin 
‘““My country, ’tis of thee,’’ being a sort of divid- 
ing line. On the Fourth itself a grand parade and 
special ceremonies in Independence Square, con- 
sisting chiefly of the followin mme: 
Grand overture, ‘ T 





he Great Rent ic ;”? prayer 
by_ Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania; hymn 
“Welcome to All egy Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; reading of the ration of Inde- 

ndence, by Richard emg Sonny te the orig- 
nal manuscript ; ting from Brazil—a hymn 
for the Centennial, com by A. Carlos Go- 
mez at the request of His net Dom Pedro 
II. ; the National Ode, by Bayard Taylor; grand 
triumphal march, with chorus, ‘‘Our National 
Banner ;” oration, by William M. Evarts; Halle- 
lujah Chorus, from Handel’s Messiah ; Doxology. 





However gay and glorious may be the general 
celebration of Independence-day, there are al- 
ways some painfully tragic accidents that cast 
deep shadows in many private circles. One of 
these, which occurred on the recent Fourth, was 
the fatal burning of Miss Henley, a young lady 
who resided in West Sixteenth Street. She went 
out to walk with a friend in the afternoon, with 
no fear of special danger. When near Eighth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street her clothes 
took fire from the explosion of fire-crackers, but 
she did not immediately perceive it. The smoke 
from her gartnents first dermned her; and though 
the lady accompanying her made desperate ef- 
forts to extinguish the fire, the poor girl was 
soon enveloped in a sheet of flames: e@ was 
conveyed to the nearest station, where all that 
skill and science rendered possible was done to 
relieve her sufferings, and thence removed to her 
boarding-house. There was no hope of her re- 
covery. In this connection a similar disaster 
may be mentioned. On June 30 a young man 
in Tenth Avenue threw a lighted cracker on the 
dress of a young girl passing in the street. She 
was so severely burned that she died in a few 


~hours. How many fire-crackers are these two 


lives worth? When will an imperative law for- 


: bid such careless tossing of death-engines in the | 


streets ? 





Harriet Martineau, a woman well known in 
literature, died on June 27, at her residence 
“The Knolls,” at Ambleside, in the beautiful 
lake country of Westmoreland County, England. 
At eighteen she was thrown almost entirely upon 
her own resources for support, and she chose 
literature, for many ordinary occupations were 
unavailable for her. Her health was always del- 
icate, and she was totally deprived of the sense 
of smell, and nearly so of that of hearing. But 
she pursued her course with persevering indus- 
try and remarkable success. Her works—too 
numerous to mention here—were varied: his- 
torical, biographica?, religious, and fictitious. 
She wrote a series of tales illustrating the prin- 
ciples of political economy, and a series of tracts 


discussing questions relating to working-men and 
their interests. She was a frequent contributor 
to magazines and reviews, and in all her writings 
De ag much vigor and clearness of thought, 
a philanthropic spirit, a careful regard to facts, 
and a conscientious fidelity to convictions. For 
some years past she has written but little, but 
has lived quietly at her home, The Knolls. She 
was a few days over seventy-four years old at 
her death. 





The long term of exceedingly hot, dry weather, 
which included the Fourth of July, was extreme- 
ly trying to all abiding in the city. When the 
thermometer lingers for successive days between 
90° and 100°, the most buoyant spirits flag, and 
the most energetic natures feel the necessity of 
moderation. It is vitally important in such 
weather to take life easily. There is no occa- 
sion to do nothing. One is actually cooler to 
work moderately than to think about the heat. 
But avoid hurrying, unless you wish to raise the 
blood to the boiling-point. 





There are three portraits of George Sand, the 
merits of which are being discussed by Parisian 
journals. One is an engraving from a picture 
by Ary Scheffer, in which Madame Sand is stand- 
ing, dressed in a short black velvet dress; the 
second is a drawing by Couture, made about 
1855; the third is a photograph by Nadar, repre- 
senting her in simple every-day costume. ft is 
said none of these pictures do any kind of justice 
to the original. 


Some foreign journals assert that it is current- 
ly reported and believed that Hassan, the Turk- 
ish assassin, was not hanged at all. He was 
arrested, and the day after mysteriously disap- 
peared. A body was shown hanging, said to be 
the body of Hassan, but no one was allowed to 
approach it. From certain details in its appear- 
ance which were observed, however, it was be- 
lieved that it was the body of one of the guards, 
who was stabbed in the fight. 





El Hadj Mohammed ben-Zebbi is the name of 
an embassador extraordinary sent to Paris with 
a numerous suite by the Emperor of Morocco. 
A new treaty of commerce and some frontier 
questions are the special objects of his mission 
to France. He carries valuable presents to the 
President of the Republic. 





The seventh annual Commencement of the 
Normal College of the City of New York re- 
cently took place at the college buildings, Six- 
ty-ninth Street and Fourth Avenue. The 
graduating class numbered 236. The exercises 
consisted mainly of recitations, addresses, es- 
says, singing, and vocal music. Prizes were be- 
stowed for proficiency in German, in French, in 
Latin, in methods of teaching, in elocution, sing- 
ing, physics, and physiology. 





Russia makes a splendid display of malachite 
is at the Centennial. A piece of the ore in 
its crude state, weighing perhaps two hundred 
pounds, is on exhibition. Slabs cut from it are 
usually brittle in consequence of cross seams, 
and ornamental articles are therefore made o 
small pieces set in mosaic upon a metallic back. 
The cement employed is made from the frag- 
ments of the stone, . 


During the month of June three persons were 
burned to death in Brooklyn from kerosene ac- 
eidents. Two of these deaths resulted from at- 
tempting to light a fire in a stove by using ker- 
osene. But probably this fact will not at all 
intimidate those who desire to kindle their fires 
in this way. People will continue to do it—and 
will continue to be burned to death. 





Delaware peach-growers have concluded there 
will be a pretty good peach crop after all. What 
is the use of croaking early in the season about 
failure of crops ? 





Nearly all the goods in the Egyptian depart- 
ment at the Centennial have been sold, and a 
large proportion of those in the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Tunisian, and several other departments. 





The late Sultan left four sons, whose ages are 
nineteen, thirteen, nine, and five, and a daughter 
four years old. 





An incredulous correspondent of an English 
journal writes, ‘‘ Will any of your readers ac- 
quainted with the art of surgery inform me 
whether it is credible that a person who has, 
with a small pair of scissors, cut a gash above 
an inch deep in one of his arms should afterward 

; repeat a similar process on the other arm ?”’ 





New Orleans is about to manufacture ice on a 
large scale. The ice factory is 115 feet by 150, 
has walls fifty feet high, and three and a half 
thick. These walls are triple, with sawdust and 
}air spaces. The interior contains over 5000 
three-inch iron tubes, thirty-six feet high, placed 
upright in pairs five feet apart, and each pair 
connected at top and bottom. Vaporized ammo- 
nia, forced through these tubes by steam-power, 
brings them to a point below zero, and water 
dashed upon them in spray freezes, and slowly 
winds down the tubes in a coating of ice, which 
gradually thickens until columns of ce-like par- 
ticles are formed thirty-six feet long and two 
and a half feet thick. These are then sawed up 
and down, and riven off rapidly from the tubes. 
, One-half of the tubes will be used this season, 
capable of making eighty tons of ice daily. 





Perhaps the most costly state chariot in exist- 
ence is that recently built in London for the 
| Mikado of Japan. The body of the vehicle is of 
the finest Spanish mahogany, and fashioned after 
an old Flemish pattern, which allows of an un- 
limited amount of ornamentation and excention- 
al interior comforts. The panels are painted a 
rich pale green, with profuse gilding and scroll 
ornaments. The metal appointments are silver- 
gilt, the door handles and —— being massive 
and richly chased. Traditional emblems of Ja- 
pan, conspicuously the tortoise and dragon, sur- 
mount each corner of the roof, in the centre 
of which is a Japanese crown. The interior is 
luxuriously upholstered with cloth of gold, rich 
Valenciennes lace, and green silk velvet orna- 
ments. The under-carriage is scroll-shaped and 





richly carved and gilt, the color of the wheels 
matching the body of the vehicle. 





TURKISH M INE 
GUNNERY. 

N this fine engraving we see Eastern 
bigotry and superstition sharply con- 
trasted with the latest improvements in 
modern science. A number of the Mus- 
sulman crew of the Turkish man-of-war 
the Messoudigeh are seen at prayer, each 
man kneeling on his separate carpet, by 
the side of a huge seventy-ton gun of En 
manufacture. As is the case on 
il occasions, that is, when the prayers 
held on a scale otherwise than the 
usual five times a day,a venerable imaum 
has come on board to conduct the services. 

These Turkish sailors are stout, active, 
vigorous fellows, and are apparently quite 
as intelligent as the general run of the 
officers under whom they serve. Their 
uniform consists of a dark blue blouse, 
open at the throat, with a small red col- 
lai und cuffs of the same color. The 
trowsers are of similar material. The 
head-covering, of course, is the universal 
fez, which is seen every where in the East. 
They are chiefly recruited at Trebizond 
and the coast of Asia Minor, « id, like the 
army, are entirely of the Mussulman faith. 

The Messoudigeh was built in England 
for the government of the Ottoman Porte, 
and arrived at Constantinople some three 
months ‘since, navigated by Turkish sail- 
ors who had been dispatched from Con- 
stantinople for that purpose. The greater 
part of the fittings on board are precisely 
like those of the British men-of-war, with 
the exception of the heavy guns, which 
were made by Sir W. G. Armstrong at 
Elswick The Messoudige h carries 700 
tons of coal, using seven tons per hour 
when running at fourteen knots, her av- 
erage speed. The full complement of 
men is 400, but at present she is very in- 
adequately manned, being hardly able to 
muster 200. There is the same deficiency 
on board the iron-clads. The words of 
command (with the exception of the gun 
drill) passed to the engineers and steers- 
men are in English, with a strong Turkish 
accent. 

The marines are dressed like the sol 
diers, and are armed with the Snider. 
The boats’ crews, on the other hand, have 
the Winchester repeating carbine, with 
revolver and cutlass, in the use of which 
they well drilled. 

It is evident that Turkey, like China, 
Japan, and other close corporations, can 
not long shut out the progress of modern 
thought and invention. The wedge once 
entered, the fissure will gradually widen, 
and before many years this dark corner 
of Europe, so long barred by Mussulman 
conservatism, will be thrown open to civ- 
ilization. The days of the and the 
bowstring ‘are already passing away; the 
reported death of the late Sultan by suicide 
is a concession to the spirit of the age; 
and we may soon hope to see the govern- 
ment, if not wholly swept away, at least 
reorganized and conducted on Christian 
and humane principles, and, above all, 
that law of the succession regulated 
which, while it makes the eldest male rel- 
ative the heir-presumptive to the crown, 
dooms all to death who stand in the way 
of the favorite of the re ig Sultan. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpDeENTt. ] 
HE toilettes worn three days ago at 

the Grand Prix races confirmed the 

ent fashions, and did not reveal the 

in the principal features 

of the toilette, such as we have known it 

for several months past—I had almost 
said years. 

The increasing favor for red was espe- 
cially notable, used not only for accesso- 
ries discreetly mingled with the thousand 
details of the toilette, but forming the 
principal part of the dress, as, for in- 
stance, a skirt of red silk under a polo- 
naise of écru or ivory gauze or grenadine. 
And as for red pars —entirely red— 
trimmed with lace or fringe of ivory tint, 
they have become the rage. 

Canvas grenadines of silk in every fash- 
ionable shade are generally used for very 
elegant summer dresses. They are com- 
bined with faille of the same color in a 
darker shade, or else with a different col- 
or, harmonizing with that of the grena- 
dine; and ameng the draper fringes, 
laces, ruches, folds, on all parts, and on 
all colors one might say, are placed bows 
of red ribbon. Red ribbons disposed in 
twists, knots, and bows are seen on gray, 
écru, green, réséda, ivory, black, and, in 
fine, on every thing. 

The success of the scarf as a wrapping 
is assured. It is found in all shapes, and 
is made of every kind of material. Fre- 
quently these scarfs are so large that the 
upper edge may be folded back to form 
a deep revers, and they are nearly always 
of the dress material. It is announced + 
that similar searfs of black velvet are in TURKISH MARINE GUNNERY—SUPERSTITIO 
preparation for next winter 
Bn phe ery — ane of 80 distant a with pieces of the dress material covered likewise either white, ivory, or black, to suit the | or else checked 
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3 are cut heart-shape in the mack. in the wr pr " Pweg ‘1 Peis ay a0 cut high in the neck, | Sort of a bracelet composed of a torsade and a | colored velvet, the grenadine forming the over | held next winter by 
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ing around the armholes, thus fully show- 
ing the red corsage underneath and the 
red sleeves. The whole toilette almost 
defies description, and its design alone 
would make it a success. 
nother variety in combinations has a 

skirt of rose foulard not very pale; over- 
skirt of réséda canvas grenadine, laced in 
the back. The back breadth of the over- 
skirt is of damassé rose foulard, and is 
crossed horizontally with plain rose rib 
bons of the same shade as the skirt, which 
are tied in the back on the middle of the 
breadth, and are repeated three times. 
The réséda breadths of the over-skirt are 
trimmed with a fold of damassé rose fou- 
lard. Sleeves to match 
with damassé rose folds 

There are as many different styles of 
dresses and bonnets as there are women. 
The result of this independence in mat- 
ters of the toilette is that one may with 
equal truth speak of the present fashions 
as ugly and extravagant, or as graceful 
and charming. The fact is that the mode 
of to-day has many : 
come charming or fr g to 
its interpreters. It is only necessary to 
know how to choose and adopt that which 
is most becoming to each individual’s age 
and figure. 

Light colors should be carefully avoid 
ed by stout women i 


the over-skirt, 


Wy 


H 


and may be 


; nothing is less be- 

coming to them than light gray, except 

perhaps light écru, ivory (formerly cream), 

and white, and these are precisely the 

fashionable colors at present. Draperies 

pleated horizontally, or arranged in diag- 

onal lines on the skirt, are also very dis 

\ : advantageous for women who are not 

TORENT F slender. 

at To be well dressed (comparatively) a 

large woman should choose plain dark 

colors, and loose shapes which drape 

themselves on the figure without defining 

its outlines; she should avoid horizontal 

lines, draperies, and horizontal folds. In 

regard to wrappings, she should select 

such as are tight-fitting in the back, with 

loose fronts, and should carefully avoid 

short capes, fichus, and small mantelets. 

The princesse shape for polonaises and 

dresses is not unbecoming to large fig- 

ures; but small bonnets perched on top 

of the head, and very small coiffures, are 
decidedly unsuitable to a large woman. 

But what woman would ever consent 

to see herself precisely as she and al- 

low another to forbid her wearit 

the objects dictated by fashion? } 

theless, it is on these conditions only that 


any of 


y be an elegant woman in spite of a“ 
age, and defects of figure. 
There are, moreover, so many different 
elements in the present fashions that a 
woman may vary her toilettes indefinite- 
ly without ever having recourse to any 
thing which is unbecoming. Among oth 
er things, buttons are in great favor at 
present. They are placed on all sides, 
and are encircled by simulated button 
holes, made of a silk cording. These 
buttons are placed to simulate buttoning 
the front breadths on the side breadths of 
polonaises, the right front diagonally on 
the left front of corsages, the upper part 
on the under part of sleeves, and on the 
pockets on allsides. Very long polonaises 
are favorable to large women, and, for the 
same reason, every thing short in the way 
of tunics, upper skirts, paletots, and man- 
telets should be eschewed. Slender and 
thin women, however, may wear any thing 
they please ; the present fashions are made 
for them. EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
. 


TURKISH REVOLUTIO 

TINUE first of the Ottoman sovereigns 

I that came to a bad end was Amurath, 

second in succession from the founder, 

and first of the name borne by the pres 
ent Sultan; for Murad or Mourad is only 

a more correct form of the word, which 

to Shakspeare and to most English read 
ers was better known as Amurath. This 
prince it was against whom a crusade 

was preached by the Pope Urban V., and 
against whom, at the Pope’s command, 
were leagued together the kings of Hun- 
gary, Bosnia, and Servia, and the Prince 

of Wallachia. The Christians were beat 

en, but a noble Servian in the service of 

King Lazarus found an opportunity, when 

led as a captive to the feet of Amurath, to 

stab the victorious Sultan to the heart 
The Turk, equal in desperate courage to 
his assassin, was able to retain his seat 

on the throne till his guards had executed 

both the king and the noble, and then ex- 

pired without a word. His successor, Baj- 

azet, the deserving subject of many trag 

edies, and one of the stock examples of 

extreme good and bad fortune, was first 

the conqueror of Asia and then the cap- 

tive of Timour, and finally expiated in the 

; : S : famous iron cage his earlier successes and 

; . a te ae . glories. Thus far the Sultans had escaped 

et. 7 MTTXT internal conspiracies ; but Amurath, sec- 

D SCIENCE, OR THE SEVE} TY-TON GUN. ond of that ill-boding name, was twice 
deposed by his war ministers — hes 
° s,s 4 Om 7 air stripes red ant restored to power, dying just before the Turkish 
$ of ribbon and | with dresses of all kinds. These over-skirts of | present fashion, a ~— we — it 4 fim b wgromadteen rs oe — arbi pub. rolig's / censor innetsce 

e which will be | coarse écru thread, with hair lines of black and entirely composed © caprices “ , rw 8. . rer - artly covered the red faille corsage, | nople. ' 
aprice of! i depopulate the black, and red rage “ty — . 1 aed , The ‘len of two different materials for one | the belt of the corsage. In front this bodice open- —was even more un - at mg lin meet a 
orests. " on mp Oe ene ob the oalae of the | toilette still offers scope for fresh devices. I} ed sepnentnes over the high aon, wees asi he —_ ang pod _ pda = measly 
Eran prepara’ ‘ hsp PB Sa S0 s3 | have just seen : ilette is ki a sed as | at the belt with a narrow opening, and wide onspira § wg eee : 
. ctrl in net- | eS dn ann Birney meee skirt F panne alr re ga gradually toward the neck, and then merely pass- | but barbarously murdered by his command. Sq 
Bigned to be worn | only a 2 e, yz | ot ( 
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instructive an example could not be lost upon 
the royal family, and it became usual to institute 
massacres in the imperial palace at almost every 
new accession. Thus Mohammed III. strangled 
his nineteen brothers, and threw into the Bospho- 
rus, safely sewed up in the well-known sack, a 
dozen of his step-mothers. 

From the time of Mohammed to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the great leaders of 
insurrection and the most formidable danger in 
the state were the famous Janizaries, a proud 
body-guard, which revived or continued under the 
eyes of the Sultan the tactics of the old Preto- 
rians. By them Mustapha I. was deposed, re- 
stored, and finally murdered ; while his rival, Os- 
man, who had supplanted him by the assistance 
of these dangerous servants and of the Divan, was 
promptly made away with on the first sign of an 
attempt to curb their violence. In this century, 
the case of a Sultan who died in his bed was the 
exception rather than the rule. There is an open 
space in Constantinople, near the old aqueduct 
of Valens, called by the Turks Elmeidan. It is 
the regular place of meeting for malcontents and 
conspirators, and at this period it must have been 
quite the fashionable resort of the most influen- 
tial Moslems. First an Ibrahim and a Moham- 
med were successively deposed ; then a Mustapha 
and an Ahmed; and the latter three might well 
congratulate themselves on escaping the bow- 
string which was applied to Ibrahim. 

The present century opened with fresh revolu- 
tions after a considerable period of calm. The 
later depositions had all been brought about by 
the failures of the respective Sultans in foreign 
expeditions. In China, the Celestial emperors 
are famous for cutting off the heads of those 
generals who are defeated in war; but in the 
Sublime Porte the procedure was varied, and on 
the defeat of his armies the Commander of the 
Faithful inserted his august neck in the noose 
held by an obsequious vizier. But the time was 
approaching for a final struggle between the old 
school, backed by the Janizaries, and the new 
school, headed by the new Sultans. In 1807, Se- 
lim III. boldly introduced European dress and 
European drill among the Ottoman troops. A 
revolt was the consequence, and the obnoxious 
innovator was besieged in the seraglio. Had he 
stuck to his colurs he would, as it is thought, 
have triumphed, But he yielded, and Mustapha 
IV., the obedient tool of the Janizaries, was set 
up in his stead. 

The usurper did not long enjoy the fruits of 
victory. On the news of a fresh revolt he had 
time to strangle the captive Selim, but not his 
younger brother, Mahmoud. This youth, the last 
remaining scion of a royal race, was concealed 
by a faithful slave, and lived to succeed as soon 
as the bowstring had been applied to Mustapha. 
It was he who, after some years of careful prep- 
aration, achieved the ruin of the Janizaries. 

An exciting scene it must have been when the 
Sultan raised the sacred flag of the Prophet, and 
called upon all the faithful to march against the 
troops who had made and unmade so many of 
his ancestors. Had the Janizaries again tri- 
umphed, there would have been another spell of 
military anarchy. But they were too weak this 
time. Surrounded in the Elmeidan, they stood 
at bay to the last; and, after a wild slaughter of 
their opponents, were exterminated by fire and 
sword. A new era was inaugurated. The great 
check on the Sultan’s despotism was removed, 
and the fruits of it have been reaped in the fif- 
teen years of stupid tyranny endured at the hands 
of Abdul-Aziz. 





THE OLD HOUSE. 


HE old house was slowly dropping to pieces 

about the young people. Yet, for all that, 
they were as happy as though it were a palace 
building up about them. Youth fequires few 
conditions ; it is as sufficient to itself as Eden; 
it is only the unsatisfactory middle years, to 
which the loveliness of the virgin world has be- 
come a twice-told tale, that are insistent. 

In truth, it should have been enough to content 
any of us simply to be Rose Marks—the rose no 
rosier, the lily no snowier, sunshine not more 
golden than her hair, more dazzling than her 
smile: a lovely little soul and body, enjoying ev- 
ery moment of life, and making it precious to ev- 
ery one within her influence. She never thought 
of grumbling that the house was shabby and the 
food scanty, but contented herself with bread 
when there was no dainty, and when the roof 
leaked, moved her bed to another room where it 
did not leak so badly. Every timber in the old 
house was dear to her, and she never asked for a 
better. No wonder every body loved Rose Marks 
in general, and her cousin, Roger loved her in es- 
pecial; not her cousin, that is, if you demand the 
literai fact, but her step-mother’s nephew, yet al- 
ways called a cousin, and always loved like a 
brother. A brother? Well, no, not exactly. 
People are not so very apt to think whether or 
no their brothers will like this ribbon or that 
flower, to blush dame sk if their brothers catch 
them gazing at themselves intently, to pout at 
an inattention from their brothers, or to have 
their hearts beat like wild-fire at a touch of the 
brother’s hand. 

These two children were all alone in the old 
house now, for Mr. Marks and his wife had fol- 
lowed the elder children, who had died when the 

it typhus epidemic raged some ten years ago; 
Se old servant, who had never forsaken them, 
wad gone her way too at last; and Louis, one 
day taking the ancient plate, had sold it for 
enough to insure the house for a term of five 
years, and formally resigning all right and title 
in it to Rose, had bade her and Roger good-by, 
and had gone to seek his fortune. So Rose kept 
the old house as she could, and Roger paid her a 
regular board from his little salary as clerk of 
the only store in the village. Rose cried every 





time she took it; but as all the rest she possessed 
happened to be the cow and the garden and what 
the grass sold for, there was nothing, of course, 
to do but take it. How many times Rose had re- 
solved to go out by the day and do sewing since 
she had been sixteen! “TI could earn two hun- 
dred dollars a year easily, Roger,” she would say, 
as she was mapping it out to Roger in the even- 
ing, at the other side of the table where he was 
studying. 

“And what would become of me?” Roger 
said. 

“Why—why, you could have much better din- 
ners, you know, Roger, at Mrs. Dean’s—” 

“ Hang Mrs. Dean’s! I should have no home. 
I should go to the bad. It is missionary duty to 
stay as you are.” 

“But, Roger,” then Rose said, growing red and 
redder, “some day, you know, you will be—mar- 
ried, and then you won’t want me round.” 

“Sha’n’t I?” 

“Your wife won’t, at any rate; for you know 
I'm not even your sister, and your wife, when 
you marry—” 

“Can’t you wait till I do?” thundered Roger, 
getting up and stalking out of the room. “You 
won't forget how to sew, will you?” And Rose 
began to cry, and Roger strode round the place 
till bed-time like an unhappy ghost. He marry! 
Why was she harping on that string? Did she 
want to marry, herself, and have him first put him- 
self out of the way? And thereat he wrought 
himself into a fury. Was there a man in all the 
world who would dare to think of such a sacri- 
lege as marrying his little Rose? Never, never 
should he have her! He would stay here forever 
and guard her; he would make it impossible! 
And then he felt that he was a fool, and that he 
knew better; he knew the modest little Rose, 
living her secluded life, had never had the re- 
motest sort of a lover; he knew now that she was 
lying all in white, wrapped in herinnocent dreams, 
and thinking of nothing less, while he was ma- 
rauding up and down the garden paths. He was 
very much mistaken; she was hiding behind the 
window at that moment, watching him between 
the streaming courses of her tears as he went 
up and down and tortured himself with angry 
thoughts and passionate emotions. Why had 
fate fixed him so? he was asking. Why was 
there no chance for him ? why would no opening 
offer that he might enter and gain a promise of 
sufficient income to justify him in telling Rose 
what he felt—all these wild wishes and bitter 
longings? Now a moneyless clerk in a village 
store, he had no right to bind her fortunes with 
his, to bring upon her, even if she would, the 
weary cares and heavy weight of marriage with 
a man so destitute. 

For look, even should she be kind, should they 
marry—ah, what throbs his heart gave at the 
fancy !—they would have no more than they had 
now, and as the years came and brought their 
burdens, it would simply bow Rose into the 
grave. And she knew it, he thought; yes, she 
knew it. That was what this desire to get out 
into the world meant—to break up their way of 
life, to be off and away from him. And then 
Roger groaned and clinched his fists, and asked 
himself the whole round of questions over again. 
Yes, why was he, of all men, so placed that noth- 
ing could ever accrue to him? no help reach him ? 
no one hold a hand to lift him up? just suffered 
to plod along from hand to mouth when a little 
capital would put him into such a haven? If he 
had but a couple of thousand dollars to start 
with, he could open a second store here. He 
knew the whole structure of trade; there was quite 
business enough for another without robbing the 
first; he could even make new business. He 
knew just where he would plant his stock of 
goods and put up his sign. And then, in spite 
of himself, came the picture of the blessed time 
when, work done, he should go home, home to 
Rose, fair, joyous, his, by her fire, or looking out 
for him, springing to meet him: the scene grew 
so real it seemed to Roger he could feel her sweet 
breath on his face, her warm arms about him; he 
held her just one daring moment in this waking 
dream, and then he sat down upon the step and 
hid his face in his hands as if he would hide too 
the scalding tears that must have way. 

Two thousand dollars—he might just as well 
wish for a silver mine! Just as he said the 
words to himself, a soft clear radiance was well- 
ing up over the dusky garden, and as he raised 
his head again, after a while, there came the 
moon softly floating up above the horizon of the 
long interval below. It cheered him inexplica- 
bly, like an omen, a promise; he stood up and 
struck one palm into another. “I will have her 
yet !” he cried, and went in to his dreams. 

“Can you think of any thing, Rose, where we 
can economize ?” he said, next day. 

“Economize!” she repeated, gayly. 
what? Inwhat? With what?” . 

“So that we can raise two thousand dollars,” 
he answered, gravely. 

She sat down as suddenly as if some gigantic 
hand had been laid on her head and had crushed 
her into the seat. 

“Two thousand dollars!” she gasped. “We 
couldn’t economize it in two thousand years, for I 
don’t know where we waste a cent now.” 

“T must get it in some way, then, if I have to 
go out sawing wood after hours.” 

“ Why, Roger ?” 

“For capital to go into business.” 

“The house would sell for five hundred more 
than you want.” 

“The house!” he said. “That is not mine.” 

Rose stood up, moving one thing and another 
nervously about the table ; her lips trembled, and 
all at once she ran out of the room. “Oh, he 
cares nothing for me; he despises me; he disre- 
gards me ; he would take nothing from me! Be- 
cause it is mine, it is not his, and he wants noth- 
ing of me.” 

“She takes no interest in it; she doesn’t care 


“For 





a whit whether I go into business or not; it mat- 
ters nothing to her,” he sighed. “She flashes 
out of the room and about her business as indif- 
ferently as though I were the merest stranger at 
the gate.” And he jammed on his hat, and went 
to his work, head down, hands in pocket, and 
gloomy as thegrave. All day long that rosy, dim- 
pled face flitting between him and every custom- 
er; all day long the awful figures, $2000, writing 
themselves on the wall before him like a Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin ; and when, late in the day, a 
cloud slowly rose and hung over the fields and 
marshes, till all the sky was purple and all the 
land -was in shadow, and low thunders began to 
growl in its breast, and sharp lightnings leap from 
it, it seemed to Roger only something in accord 
with his feelings, for it befitted nature to be as 


_dark as his own outlook. 


It was a terrible storm, though, before another 
hour had passed. Peal after peal the thunder 
crashed over the little village, and tumbled its 
deafening bolts among the hills ; flash after flash 
the lightnings crackled and unrolled, and from mo- 
ment to moment wrapped the place in sheets of 
flame; and after one report, when the heavens 
seemed to shrivel like a bit of burning parchment, 
the bark of the century-old elm in the square 
where the little band played on summer nights 
had been torn off in one long spiral from top to 
bottom, and the tree had answered the bolt in a 
pillar of fire. As the storm increased, Roger re- 
membered Rose’s fear of thunder, and plunged out 
into it, determined that she’ should not be alone 
in such a moment of absolute terror. The rain 
met him half-way, worse than any lightnings—a 
gray, stifling down-pour, in which it was impossi- 
ble to draw his breath, and his only refuge was 
to take to his heels and run as fast as ever any 
Lampad ran a race. 

She must have seen him coming, for she set 
open the door, though she stood behind it. 
“What made you leave shelter in such a storm 
as this ?” she cried, and just then there came an 
overwhelming flash, the fire of which seemed to 
penetrate her brain. She clapped her hands to 
her face with a shriek, the house rocked and the 
door swung and slammed, and she fell fainting 
upon the floor. 

When Rose came to herself, she was lying on 
the lounge where Roger had placed her, and the 
storm was slowly rolling off below the horizon, 
with now and then a smothered growl, and the 
rain was pattering only in thin showers, which the 
freshened breeze shook from the vines and boughs. 
She sat up directly, and. presently, as soon as 
she found her feet, went to the window to look 
about. The whole world seemed sweet and rich 
and glistening in the sunset, with a sort of deli- 
cious under-light, and the birds were wild with 
music. Roger stood beside her at the window, 
looking out into the enchanted atmosphere. They 
were both silent; and just then good old Mrs, 
Vance came up the garden walk from her own 
adjoining one, fearing Rose was alone, and not 
having dared herself to come to her before; and 
she staid to tea, and wanted a game of cribbage 
in the evening; and when Roger came back from 
escort duty to old Mrs. Vance, Rose just lifted 
the candle-flame between her face and his, and 
saying good-night, hurriedly, was away to her 
slumbers. 

Roger went to his, that is to say, to his room. 
Sleep, he could not. His thoughts were whirling 
at such a rate with his emotions that he was wider 
awake than ever before. He stepped out on the 
old broken balcony of his window and watched 
the slow wheeling of the constellations, and heard 
the tiny crackling sound of leaves and rain-drops 
and pebbles in the garden, of some night-bird, 
maybe, tapping the bough, or else of the dead 
vine branch beating on a window-pane, and he 
thought how hard and bitter a thing was life, and 
half cursed it; and then the vision of Rose would 
steal before him—the sweet smiling face, the dim- 
pled velvet cheek, the shining eye, gentle motion, 
gentle spirit—and he said to himself that it was 
enough for any one to live in the same world with 
such a thing as she. 

But at length it occurred to him that this was 
enough of star-gazing. If he were ever to be a 
man, fit to win her, even if unable, he must cease 
his day-dreams and work ; and, to work, he must 
sleep. He returned to his room, and all at once, 
as if something stung him at every pore, he stag- 
gered back. What strange odor was this? what 
strange atmosphere after the cool night fra- 
grance? The room was full of a thick pungent 
cloud—it was the smoke of burning. “Fire! 
fire! fire!” he shouted, and sprang through the 
door for Rose’s room, only to be met by such a 
strong turbid mass of moving darkness and noi- 
someness and suffocation, as to stagger back again 
a single moment before it. But almost immedi- 
ately he was bounding through it, throwing open 
the doors between, and all at once, as he opened 
the third one, a great blinding glare fell from 
above, and there was the monstrous horror of 
flame towering and soaring, like an evil spirit that 
wiped matter from existence. 

But Roger did not pause to think what it was 
like ; he only thought that it was sweeping through 
an upper floor, that in a moment the floor must 
fall, that he must reach Rose’s room. The house 
had been struck by lightning in the storm, and 
the smouldering spark had been making headway 
in the lonely upper rooms all the delicious sum- 
mer evening, all the time that he had been lean- 
ing on his balcony drinking the balmy air, all 
the time that Rose had been folded in her sweet 
slumber, all the time he had been hearing that 
tiny crackle, and thinking it was the rain drip- 
ping from the leaves upon the walk. Another 
moment and over its dull roar came a cry, “ Oh, 
Roger! Roger! Oh, my dearest! my dearest ! 
where are you? do you know it?” And Rose, 
with a cloak thrown over her, burst through her 
door, and was caught in his arms as he leaped 
down the stairs at one vault and bore her out into 
safety. 
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They 
fell in, and though the neighbors came 
round, and the engines were presently at play, 
they stood there with the rest, and saw that it 
was of no use, and the blaze of the home of their 
childhood and their youth was ascending like a 
smoke of sacrifice. Rose stood folded in the 
arms of Roger, hiding her eyes from the dreadful 
sight, as a child might standing beside the grave 
of a mother while it is filled. “ Let it go without 
tears, darling—let it go,” Roger whispered. “It 
is a kindly flame. The old house is still protect- 
ing us; it has lighted our way to each other. 
Without it, we should still have been groping in 
the dark, I should never have dared win you; 
you would never have known I loved you.” 

“You are coming right home with me, chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Vance, “till we can turn round 
and see what’s to be done. Is the house insured ? 
Where’s your papers ?” 

“They are gone,” said Rose, “ with every thing 
else. We are utterly penniless!” —. 

It was just a fortnight after that, when Roger 
entered Mrs. Vance’s house one night, Rose ran 
and clapped a bit of paper before his eyes so 
closely that he could see nothing. When he 
stepped back, she was holding it over his lips, 
and then half bashfully tiptoeing up and kissing 
him through it. “Do ‘you see what it is?” she 
said. “Itis a check for twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars from the Safety Insurance Company, who 
have taken the circumstances into account. It is 
the insurance on the buildings, and the lands are 
still left. The old house is taking care of us yet, 
Roger. Two thousand for your — and the 
rest,” she whispered, shyly, and blushing like a 
rose indeed, “‘ to furnish the new house.” 





REST. 


Love, give me one of thy dear hands to hold, 
Take thou my tired head upon thy breast; 
Then sing me that sweet song we loved of old, 
The dear, soft song about our little nest. 
We knew the song before the nest was ours; 
We sang the song when first the nest we found; 
We loved the song in happy after-hours, 
When peace came to us, and content profound. 
Then sing that olden song to me to-night, 
While I, reclining on thy faithful breast, 
See happy visions in the fair fire-light, 
And my whole soul is satisfied with rest. 
Better than all our by-gone dreams of bliss 
Are deep content and rest secure as this. 


What though we missed love's golden summer-time, 
His autumn fruits were ripe when we had leave 
To enter joy’s wide vineyard in our prime, 
Good guerdon for our waiting to receive. 
Love gave us no frail pledge of summer flowers, 
But side by side we reaped the harvest field; 
Now side by side we pass the winter hours, 
And day by day new blessings are revealed. 
The heyday of our youth, its roseate glow, 
Its high desires and cravings manifold, 
The raptures and delights of long ago, 
Have passed; but we have truer joys to hold. 
Sing me the dear old song about the nest, 
Our blessed home, our little ark of rest. 





JAPANESE CHARACTER. 


ETWEEN the inhabitants of Southern Eu- 
rope—the most romantic people of our 
Western world—and the Japanese there is great 
similarity of character. Both are essentially peo- 
ple who live for the present; both prefer the 
bright side of the mirror of life to the duller but 
truer; both are epicurean in their tastes, habits, 
and customs; to both is luxury delightful, and 
exertion detestable. Without being slothful, as 
the Italians, the Japanese are remarkably want- 
ing in that cold, stern energy so characteristic 
of Northern nations ; without being violently ex- 
citable, as the Spaniards, they are easily moved 
to mirth and tears, and extremely sensitive to 
ridicule and shame; and without carrying their 
patriotism to the frantic extreme of the Marseil- 
lais and Bordelais, they have a profound venera- 
tion for their native land, and every thing per- 
taining to it; and, with the Chinese, share the 
singularity of being one of the last nations of 
the globe to throw off an old civilization for a 
new. 

Again, they have the chivalrous politeness and 
courtesy of the French of a past generation, the 
warm feelings of the Spaniards, and the adora- 
tion for nature and art of the Italians. Hence 
the traveler in Japan can not fail to remark that, 
while the inhabitants have an intense awe and 
respect for Europeans, their personal feelings 
bind them far closer to the nations which resem- 
ble them most in manners and customs. 

One must not look for the poetry and romance 
of Japan in the treaty ports, or in the towns ac- 
cessible to foreign influences. Jeddo, or, as it is 
called, Tokio, though never a beautiful city, was 
once the centre of all that gave character to the 
inhabitants of the land. Every scholar, poet, or 
artist of note spent at least some portion of his 
life there. In Jeddo the national legends and 
traditions were held in the highest esteem, and, 
above all, it was the hot-bed of disaffection to. 
ward foreign civilization and reform. Now that 
it has been thrown open to foreigners, it has be- 
come the dullest, most commonplace town imag- 
inable. Artillery—during the civil war of 1868, 
which dethroned the Shdgun, and placed the Mi- 
kado in power—destroyed much that was histor- 
ical and legendary; but the present mania for 
reconstructing the city on the European model 
has swept away still more. Nothing is now safe 
from the engineer and contractor. If a new 
street is to be built, down come old temples, hal- 
lowed by the memories of ages; groves of trees 
are converted into planking and fire-wood ; quaint 
old palaces of once noble princes are leveled with 
the ground ; heroes are tumbled from their tombs ; 
and a white, rigid line of flimsily stuecoed houses, 
in imitation of the foreign style, takes their place. 
Undeniably, in some cases, these innovations may 
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be improvements; but to the romantic eye they 
are sad triumphs of Vandalism. 

With the character of their town the charac- 
ter of the Jeddo people has changed. Civility 
and courtesy are to be universally met with in 
the country; but in Jeddo, now that every other 
man has his hair cropped in the foreign style, 
wears European clothes, travels by railway, and 
smokes cigars, insolence and independence are 
painfully prevalent. Having leaped over five hun- 
dred years in as many days, the Jeddo citizen of 
to-day considers himself not only equal to his 
foreign model, but immeasurably superior. In 
the public offices this is especially to be noticed. 
Any one who has had any dealings with the For- 
eign-Office clerks or custom-house employés in 
Jeddo will recognize the truth of this statement. 

Away from Jeddo and the treaty ports all is 
changed. From the world of new-fangled ideas, 
apish imitation, and conceit, one is transported 
into a beautiful, and as yet unsullied sphere of 
poetry and romance. 

Enthusiastic in their reverence for the mythol- 
ogy, songs, and legends of their forefathers, the 
simple rustics still plod in their harmless groove 
of life. Into hundreds of little towns and vil- 
lages, away from the great highways, foreign in- 
novations have failed yet to penetrate; old cus- 
toms and habits still prevail, and the poetry of 
the old-world life of Japan still exists, although 
the circle of the new life is spreading wider and 
wider, and bids fair, in very few years, totally to 
supplant its rival. 





THE THIEF. 

T was not because Rhoda Chauncey was not ex- 
ceedingly pretty that Mrs. Havers objected to 
her marriage with her son Allen, nor because she 
was not an exceedingly nice and accomplished 
person, and all that a mother might wish her son’s 
wife to be, but simply because she was what Mrs. 
Havers called a Nobody, and that family poten- 
tate felt the necessity of alliance with Somebody. 

As for being pretty, Mrs. Havers had had in her 
day all that beauty commands; had had enough 
for both, and still had it, for the matter of that ; 
but the Haverses were new people, with some mon- 
ey, but not quite enough, and wished to strength- 
en their recently acquired position by union with 
the old. And as for this pretty Rhoda Chauncey, 
she was simply the friend and companion of Mrs. 
King ; an adopted child, without any of the privi- 
leges of adoption, as you might say—that is, com- 
fortable in the present, and unprovided for in the 
future. She was, moreover, neither new nor old, 
so far as family went; nothing was known gen- 
‘erally about her; she afforded nothing to climb 
by, and would be merely a dead-weight. 

“You know very well, Allen,” Mrs. Havers said, 
as her son lay on a lounge in her dressing-room, 
with his novel and his cigarette, while she was 
cleaning her jewels—a little operation she always 
undertook herself for fear of theft—“ that I de- 
sire your happiness above all things in life.” 

“Oh, I dare say !” he muttered, contemptuous- 
ly, half under his breath. 

“ But your happiness,” she said, more severely, 
“isn’t merely in eating cake to-day to have it sour 
on your stomach to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, pshaw !’” 

“You would reproach me very much if I had 
spoiled your digestion in that way when you were 
a child. What is the difference now ?” 

“The difference is,” said he, with a curious 
flush through his languor, “ that now I’m a man.” 

“Now, Allen, look at the matter rationally,” 
said his mother, pausing in her work. “This 
girl, without money, without relatives, without 
name, would be only a millstone round your neck.” 

“ Blamed, mother, if you don’t go off into the 
abstract on the least provocation of any one I 
know. I’m not an ogre; I’m not going to eat any 
body; so what has digestion to do with it? And 
how you get a millstone out of an animal body 
before it undergoes petrifaction is a conundrum 
of your own asking.” . 

“ Animal bodies do undergo petrifaction some- 
times, so far as their hearts are concerned—and 
while they are alive too,” said she, significantly. 

“ Well, it’s a blamed vulgar comparison any 
way; and you’re great on the vulgar, you know. 
She wouldn’t make it, I can tell you that.” 

“Indeed! She’s a person of taste, I presume ?” 
with some irony. 

“Tip-top.” 

“ And will marry you ?” 

“T’ve no reason to doubt it,” said the young 
man, heeding no sarcasm, and enjoying a compla- 
cent look in the cheval-glass that reflected his 
long and graceful shape, his handsome, pallid, 
rather blasé, countenance. 

“Nor I, either,” cried his mother, melting from 
her brief anger with her one darling ; and sweep- 
ing her jewels aside, she ran to him, and took the 
curly head in her two hands, and kissed it as if it 
were still the baby’s she remembered, till he rath- 
er impatiently freed himself, after having sub- 
mitted with what he considered a very good grace 
for a reasonable time. 

“But that’s the mischief of it,” she resumed, 
when she had taken her seat and her chamois 
leather again. “If she would not, I should be 
happier. You are very bright, Allen; you can be 
any thing you choose. If you would go into poli- 
tics, you could as well be Governor as this young 
Armisted.” 

“He’s always hanging round her, confound 
him!” he said, lighting another cigarette at his 
old one. 

“You could have been in his place now if you 
had been willing to abandon pleasure, sacrifice 
to-day for to-morrow.” 

“What good is pleasure going to do me to- 
morrow? I may be dead then. Carpe diem is 
a motto good enough for me.” 

“Tt makes me angry,” cried his mother, rub- 
bing away viciously, “to look at the fellow. Ev- 


ery body kowtowing to him, owning a railroad 
himself, Governor this year, will be Senator next 
year—not a whit abler, not a whit better-looking 
than you, and just your age.” 

“Oh, hang him, mother! What’s Armisted to 
me ?” 

“His place, his opportunities, his fame, might 
be something to you, might be yours. You 
wouldn’t find him committing such an impru- 
dence as marriage with that pretty Nobody. 
Why do you want to close up every path by such 
Pa marriage yourself? An ambitious—” 

“What's the use now, mother,” he cried, ris- 
ing on his elbow, “in going on this way? I’m 
not ambitious. I don’t wish for any rise in life. 
I’m content as things are; they’re better than 
they ever were before. What I want is an al- 
lowance from the old man; enough to let me 
marry Rhoda Chauncey and live comfortably. If 
you'll help me, all right. If you won’t help me, 
all right—Ill help myself.” 

“Have you ever asked her?” asked Mrs. Ha- 
vers, an anxious spot.settling on each cheek, for 
never before had she quite dared to put the 
question. 

“That’s not worth while till I can see my way 
clear. She knows what I—what I feel, though.” 

“T shall tell her plainly what she may expect 
if she accepts you. Your father and I discard 
you on that day.” 

“Oh, pshaw! What dashed nonsense!” 

“Dashed nonsense or not, you will find to your 
cost, if you try. We have reached our position 
by bitter effort. We can not give our consent 
to being pulled down from the height we have 
struggled so to gain for the mere whim of a love- 
sick boy. If I must have a rival with my son,” 
cried Mrs. Havers, the fire of her anger drying 
her sparkling tears before they fell, “let it be 
somebody who will bring some sort of compensa- 
tion with her. Rhoda Chauncey—a beauty, may- 
be; I never saw any beauty in her; but a beg- 
gar, certainly. No. You shall have the money 
to go abroad and forget her; you can not have 
it to marry her. Your father and I are of one 
mind there. You have parts. You can do bet- 
ter, you fool!” 

That was the way in which Mrs. Havers talked 
to her son Allen on occasion, when chance and 
courage served ; and that was the meaning of the 
more stilted way in which she talked to Mrs. 
King at the dinner given by the latter to this 
young Governor Armisted of whom Mrs. Havers 
had spoken to her son, as the two ladies stood 
side by side at the fire a few moments, after they 
had left the table, while Rhoda sang and young 
Havers turned the music, and a general hum of 
low voices filled the air of the lovely room at any 
pause. “You know, my dear Mrs. King,” she 
said, the color burning on her cheek as the fire- 
light burned upon the purple lustre of her velvet 
robe, “that a young man has heights to ascend, 
and must not overweight himself. It is not what 
his father has made him, but what he makes him- 
self, that counts. If he has ambitions, he is fool- 
ish to marry at all till he can, as dealers say, 
command the market: if he does marry, he must 
marry to help, not hinder. To start on a race 
handicaped,” said Mrs. Havers, assuring herself 
with her white hand that her splendid diamond 
stones were still in their nest of lace on her 
breast, “ that explains the failure of so many ca- 
reers that looked so brilliant at the outset.” 

“We should scarcely agree with you here,” said 
Mrs. King, smiling; “we think that a good wife 
is the best start in life a young man can have.” 

But Mrs. Havers was already listening to the 
remark of some other joining the group. It was 
a few moments later that she beckoned the pass- 
ing Rhoda to her side on the deep lounge, where 
she aad ensconced herself luxuriously, Never 
any body was more aptly named than this sweet 
girl, for she was always blushing like a rose. But 
of course Mrs. Havers could only think it the 
guilty blush of the one who had entrapped her 
son, and could not look his mother in the eye. 
She was not the person to appreciate the lovely, 
lofty innocence of that snowy brow, that violet 
eye, that dewy lip. Rhoda came obediently, and 
sat by Mrs. Havers, doing her best, as any mem- 
ber of a family does, to entertain a guest; and 
they talked of one indifferent thing and another, 
till, in a moment of comparative quiet, Allen’s 
laugh was heard ringing from another part of the 
drawing-room. 

“Poor boy!” said Mrs. Havers, looking in his 
direction—“ poor boy! You can hardly tell how 
a mother feels, Miss Rhoda,” and she paused with 
emotion, “when I hear my boy laugh so gayly,” 
she said, “and think of the sad way lying before 
every aspiring youth ; and Allen is so ambitious !” 

“Sad, Mrs. Havers ?” 

“ Ah, yes; sad indeed, when, as a rule, he must 
surrender either his ambition or his happiness— 
that is, surrender what he calls happiness now. 
I suppose Allen would regard it, as all young men 
do, happiness now to marry a penniless girl, if he 
should think that he loved her. Twenty years 
from now he would find it the misfortune of his 
life, of his whole life, and the one thing that had 
ruined his career. Do you understand me, my 
dear Miss Chauncey ?” 

“Not at all,” answered Rhoda, calmly. “I 
think if he loved a girl, however penniless, he 
would be better to marry her, and have her com- 
fort on his way.” 

Mrs. Havers’s face grew white, and then grew 
purple, with her suppressed vituperation. “ But 
it would be an outrage!” she exclaimed, unable 
to keep silence wholly. “It would be his death- 
blow, his ruin in more ways than one. For if it 
were my son, I would never forgive him. My 
doors should be shut upon him. Do you hear, 
Miss Chauncey ?” 

Miss Chauncey did not reply. The young Gov- 
ernor was stooping to speak with her just then, 
and taking his arm, she rather abruptly left Mrs. 
Havers, and Mrs. Havers presently rather abrupt- 





ly left the house, 





It was on the next morning that Mrs. Havers 
appeared at Mrs. King’s door, and on meeting the 
lady of the house, declared that she must excuse 
her for the early intrusion, but she was really in 
great distress, for she had lost last night the cen- 
tral diamond from her brooch; and she begged 
that the rooms might be examined, to see if by 
any ehance it had been dropped there. 

Of course the household was instantly in com- 
motion. Every body remembered that diamond— 
you were not likely to forget it, once having seen 
it, especially on Mrs. Havers’s person—a very un- 
common stone, worth, perhaps, a couple of thou- 
sand dollars ; every body was upon the search for 
it, in all disinterested eagerness ; and in less than 
five minutes Miss Chauncey had espied it where 
it had been flung by Mrs. Havers in the sudden 
movements of her anger on the night before, and 
had given it to Mrs. King, who placed it in Mrs. 
Havers’s delighted and grateful hand—a plump, 
fair hand it was, but it closed over that stone, 
nevertheless, much as the crooked talons of some 
old Hindostanee trader in diamonds would have 
done. 

“My dear niadam,” said the jeweler, as Mrs. 
Havers took from her porte-monnaie, on entering 
his shop shortly afterward, the little roll of silver 
paper in which she had wrapped the loose stone, 
and then passed it over to him, “do you mean 
that you wish me to take the diamond out of the 
brooch I sold you, and substitute this for it ?” 

“Tt is out already, and I wish you to put it 
back again,” said Mrs. Havers. “TI lost it, and 
came directly here with it when found.” 

“This?” said the jeweler, holding it.up con- 
temptuously between his thumb and finger. “You 
have made a curious mistake, Mrs. Havers, per- 
mit me to say.” 

“A mistake? I have brought you the stone 
exactly as it was picked up.” 

“Indeed! Then some one has practiced a 
great knavery upon you. This is a very prettily 
cut piece of glass.” 

“ Glass !” 

“May I ask where the rest of the pin is ?” 

“Tt is at home,” whispered Mrs. Havers, with 
white lips. 

“Let me drive home with you, Mrs. Havers. 
I should like to look into this matter a little. 
Some thief has your diamond.” 

The color came back to Mrs. Havers’s lips; her 
eyes flashed ; her whole soul lightened with a new 
idea. She directed the coachman to drive to the 
central police station, and from there she sent 
an order to her husband to deliver her diamonds 
to the detective, who was to bring them to Mrs. 
King’s. 
coachman ; and lost in triumphant thought, she 
did not utter a word to the jeweler till they ar- 
rived at the latter place. Then she sprang from 
the carriage. “Come!” she said; and she was 
in Mrs. King’s drawing-room before the aston- 
ished footman could read her card. She was 
walking up and down the floor in a kind of glad 
fury when Mrs. King came in: the loss of that 
diamond was clear gain. ‘‘ You have a thief in 
your house, Mrs. King!” she cried. ‘The person 
who gave me a bit of glass for my great dia- 
mond.” 

“Mrs. Havers!” 

“T repeat it, Mrs. King. Where is Miss Chaun- 
cey? Idemand to see her! My Allen and that 
girl, indeed!” Her enraged face glowed with a 
strange sudden smile of exultation. “What an 
escape !” she cried. “To think-of it—a thief !” 

“Mrs. Havers!” cried Mrs. King again; “are 
you beside yourself? I will not listen to such 
language !” . 

“You will have to listen to a great deal more 
of it, Mrs. King. I have a detective coming di- 
rectly, who will speak to some purpose, and with 
the music of hand-cuffs. Let me confront her 
first !” exclaimed Mrs. Havers, clasping her hands 
as if she longed to lay them on the culprit. “ Let 
me see this thief meet him!” And she laughed 
a laugh of vindictive malice. ‘ What will Allen 
say when I tell him?” she cried. “Why, if I 
had known she was to be bought off, I would 
have paid her the price of the diamond, and wel- 
come, and she would have spared herself this 
disgrace. But now I shall not rest till I see her 
head shaved and her prison gown on. Of all 
things, a thief—the most loathly! prison worms 
themselves are not so foul to me. Yes, Miss 
Rhoda Chauncey, you will not soon again defy 
me when I tell you my determination! Much 
comfort on his way would such as you be! I 
wish Allen were here; you would see love turn 
into scorn on his face like a transformation. If 
you robbed me before you married my son, what 
in the world could I expect after !” 

She paused, because just then Rhoda entered 
the room, and stood before her white and radiant, 
all her rosy blushes gone, but her face shining in 
wrathful fire. She had come down just as she 
was, her splendid hair flowing loose over her long 
white dressing-gown like a veil—an apparition of 
magnificent beauty and indignation. 

Mrs. Havers looked her over from head to foot 
with a horrid insolence, and burst into a shocking 
laugh. “It is innocence itself!” she cried. ‘‘ How 
well dressed, how well posed, how well acted! 
Aha, miss, you will look just as innocent in a 
blue jean prison gown, with your hair cropped! 
You marry my boy, with your ways and wiles !” 

“What is this, my dear?” and Mr. King came 
into the room, and a tall form followed behind 
him—that of young Armisted. 

“Tt is a crazy woman, William.” 

“Crazy!” cried Mrs. Havers. “That girl may 
well wish I were! This is what it is, Mr. King: 
I drop a diamond from my pin in this room. A 
person finds it, keeps it, gives me in its place a 
cunningly cut bit of glass. What does such a 
person deserve? The State-prison. And here 
comes the officer to see that she has her deserts.” 

It was the detective whom James wonderingly 
admitted, and who, murmuring a swift apology to 
Mr. King, stepped to Mrs. Havers’s side, and in a 
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few words gave her to understand that she was 
a little premature, and had perhaps better first 
go home. 

“Premature!” cried she. ‘‘ When I lose a dia- 
mond, and that girl gives me a bit of glass, is it 
premature for me to say so? No! Do your 
duty, officer, and arrest the thief at once! Have 
you been at my house? Have you brought me 
the pin ?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Havers.” 

“You ought to have brought my son,” 

“That is true.” 

“Let me have it!” she cried, stepping forward 
imperiously and taking it. “There! Do you 
see? That is the vacant place of the missing 
stone, and here is the piece of glass. Will you 
let me have it, Mr. Dimitry? This is the pin you 
sold me, is it not? And this is the glass she gave 
me.” 

“This is the setting of the pin,” said the jewel- 
er, gravely, “for there is your name upon it in my 
own marking; but these are not the stones I sold 
you. They also are glass—four pieces of glass. 
The stone that you lost last night was undoubted- 
ly glass also, and that is it. You were robbed, 
not last night, but long ago, Mrs. Havers.” 

“It is impossible!” gasped Mrs. Havers, her 
face darkening and darkening with her feeling. 
“T was robbed last night, and I demand the ar- 
rest here and now. No paltering because it is 
in this house and in this company. Here and 
now do your duty, or I will see to it that you are 
removed from your post.” 

“You force me to be very explicit, Mrs. Ha- 
vers,” exclaimed the officer, reddening. “And 
since you want an arrest, you shall have it—if you 
still say so. Last March, when you were ill, 
your pin was taken from your house to a certain 
pawnbroker’s, the stones were removed and sold, 
the crystals were put in their place, the pin was 
taken back and put in your jewel-box—by the 
only person who knew where its key was to be 
found. We have long been cognizant of all the 
facts, and waiting on your movements. The 
money was spent in riotous living. The thief, 
Mrs. Havers, was nobody that you suspect. I 
grieve to say, it was your son.” 

“My son!” she shrieked. 

“Yourson. It remains with you to say wheth- 
er or not the arrest shall take place.” 

“Tt is false!” she cried. “It is false! it is 
false! Iam in the midst of a conspiracy! Take 
me home, oh, take me home! Oh, Allen, Allen, 
Allen!” And as she cried the name her wonder- 
ful face seemed to grow older by years, and she 
staggered and groped with outstretched hands as 
she walked. But as the jeweler handed her out, 
she turned her head as if for some malediction, 
and the last thing she saw was Rhoda, her face 
hidden in his breast, clasped in the arms of young 
Armisted. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

CABBAGE RQUAL TO CAULIFLOWER.—Remove the outer 
leaves from a solid small-sized head of cabbage, and 
cut the remainder as fine as for slaw. Have on the 
fire a spider or deep skillet, and when it is hot, put in 
the cut cabbage, pouring over it right away a pint of 
boiling water. Cover closely, and allow it to cook 
rapidly for ten minutes. Drain off the water, and add 
half a pint of new rhilk, or part milk and cream ; when 
it boils, stir in a large tea-spoonful of either wheat or 
rice flour, moistened with milk ; add salt and pepper, 
and as soon as it comes te a boil, serve. Those who 
find slaw and other ways of preparing: cabbage indi- 
gestible, will not complain of this. 

Beers retain their sugary delicate flavor to perfec- 
tion if they are baked instead of boiled. Turn them 
frequently while in the oven, using a knife, as the fork 
allows the juice to run out. When done, remove the 
skin, and serve, with butter, salt, and pepper on the 
slices. 

Cut-ovoumper Pickie.—Prepare a strong brine, in 
which you can keep your pickles as long as you choose. 
After taking them out of the brine, wipe carefully, and 
let them soak a few days in weak vinegar, in order to 
extract the salt and water. Then slice the cucumbers 
half an inch thick ; put them in a jar, with layers of 
seasoning between each one of cucumbers ; two ounces 
of allspice, half an ounce of cloves, one ounce of mace, 
one ounce of pepper, one ounce of celery seed, and 
a little chopped onion, with plenty of brown sugar. 
Tie up the jar very securely, and set it in an iron ves- 
sel of cold water. Boil until you can run a straw 
through the pieces of cucumber. Cover with strong 
vinegar. These proportions suppose a jar holding 
three gallons of vinegar to be the size used. Another 
way to pack the cucumbers is to count them, allowing 
to seventy-five cucumbers two ounces each of cloves, 
mace, nutmeg, pepper, and allspice. 

Grern Tomato Preservus.—Take one peck of green 
tomatoes. They are said to be nicer if peeled, but 
that is difficult to do, and not necessary. Slice six 
fresh lemons without removing the skins, but taking 
out the seed. Put to this quantity six pounds of sugar, 
brown or white, and boil until the tomatoes are trans- 
parent and the sirup thick. Although some are preju- 
diced against the use of the tomato in this way, with 
many it is a favorite preserve, and may at least be 
found useful when fruit is scarce. 

Tomato Fies.—Take pear-shaped tomatoes, red or 
yellow, and weigh them. To six pounds allow three 
pounds of brown sugar strongly flavored with ginger 
and lemon juice. Put all together in a kettle with a 
very little water, and simmer gently until the tomatoes 
are clear through, but not broken. Lift from the sirup, 
and spread in the sun to dry upon large flat dishes. 
Pack away in small glass or stone jars, in layers, strew- 
ing sugar thickly between each layer of tomatoes, 
More tomatoes may be scalded in the sirup left in the 
kettle, and will be quite sweet enough. 

Tomato Wixz.—To one gallon of the juice of ripe 
tomatoes, strained, put three pounds of white sugar. 
Set aside in a demijohn to ferment. Tie over the 
mouth only a piece of muslin until fermentation 
ceases, when it should be bottled and corked tightly. 
Put a few raisins in each bottle, and, with the color 
of Champagne, it will have some of its sparkling 
quality. 

Nice Way To cook mrincep Veat.—Pick up cold veal 
fine, or cut into small bits. Add half a pint of milk, 
three eggs, a spoonful of butter, two spoonfuls of flour. 
Strew thickly with bread-crumbs, and bake in a deep 
dish. Season with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 
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Linen Collar and Sleeve, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Born collar and cuffs are made of double linen, and are trimmed with a row of 
lace applied to the foundation, and with another row sewed to the edge. The 
material is cut away underneath the applied row of lace. Cut the collar from 
Fig. 68, Supplement, turn down the corners along the dotted line, and set it on a 
chemisette of nansook, which is cut from Figs. 53 and 54, No, XIII., of Supple- 
ment to Bazar No. 29, Vol. IX. Cut the 
cuffs from Fig. 64 of the present Supple- 
ment, and the sleeves to which they are 
joined from Fig. 56 of Supplement to Bazar 
No. 29. 


Figs. 58, 54, and 56, No. XIIL, of Supplement to Bazar No. 29, Vol. IX. Gather the 
sleeves on the bottom as much as is necessary, and set them on the cuffs, which are 
ten inches and a half wide and two inches and a half deep, and are made of double 
linen, furnished with trimming, and closed by means of buttons and button-holes, 


Batiste Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue handkerchief Fig. 1 is bordered with 
white lace four inches wide, which is em- 
broidered in herring-bone stitch with red 
Turkish cotton, and is applied 
to the handkerchief with similar 
stitches. 

The handkerchief Fig. 2 is 
trimmed with a red printed bor- 
der. The scallops on the edge 
are button-hole stitched with 
fine white embroidery cotton. 


















Serpentine Braid, Lace 

Stitch, Mignardise, and 

Crochet Collar and (“47 
Sleeve, Figs. 1-3. th 

Tue collar and trimming for 

the cuffs are made of a wide 





Fig. 8.—SerrentinE Bram, Lace Srircn, 
MIGNARDISE, AND CrocHET EpGE For 
CoLLaR AND SLEEVE, Figs. 1 anp 2. 








Fig. 1.—Liyen Connar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and 
description see Supple- 
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Fig. 1.—Srerrentine Brat, 
Lace Srircu, MIGNARDISE, 
AND CrocuetT CoLiar. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No, XIV., Fig. 65, 






ment, No. XIII. 
Fig. 63. 






Fig. 2.—Liven SLEEVE. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and Gomeste- 
tion see Suppl., No. XIII, Fig. 64. 


Fig. 2,—SerpEntIne 
Bra, Lace Srircn, 
MIGNARDISE, AND CROCHET 
Steeve.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 
For pattern see description. 
border worked with serpentine 
braid and fine thread in lace 
stitch, and of narrow edging 
crocheted with mignardise and 
crochet cotton, No, 100. Fig. 
3 shows a full-sized section of 
this edging. The collar with 
turned-down corners is work- 
ed by the pattern one-half of 
which is given by Fig. 65, Sup- 
plement. The collar is finish- 
ed with a row of edging, to 
which the border is joined, 
and on the broad corners sev- 
eral scallops of the edging are 
added to suit the shape of the 
pattern. First work 
the border with ser- 
pentine braid and 
fine thread in the 
manner shown by 
Fig. 3, arranging the 
braid in curves in 
the course of the 
work, and inside of 
these, on both sides 
alternately; working 
figures Consisting 
each of 7 button- 
hole loops, which 
are joined in a ring 
by twisting them. 


Embroidered Flower 
Stand. 

Tue frame of this stand is 
composed of black cane bars, 
which are finished with gilt 
beads. The tin receptacle for 
flowers is painted white on 
the inside and red on the 
outside, and fits in a basket 
of gilded wicker-work. The 
stand is trimmed with an em- 
broidered lambrequin headed 
with ruches of blue satin rib- 
bon. Fig. 66, 
Suppl., gives the 
design for one 
of the lambre- 
quin points. 
Transfer the de- 
sign to white 
cloth, which has 
been pinked on 
the edge, and 
work the flow- 
ers with pink 
and blue silk 
in chain stitch, 
and the stems 






































EMBROIDERED FLower Sranp. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XV., Fig. 66. 


The points below these figures are 
joined with several stitches, as shown 
by the illustration. For the edging 
take a piece of mignardise and work 
as follows: 1st round.—> With 1 se. 
(single crochet) drawn out in a long 
loop, as shown by the illustration, 
fasten together the next 8 loops on 
one side of the mignardise, turn the 
work on the wrong side, 3 ch, (chain 
stitch), pass over the middle 6 loops 
opposite the loops used previously, 
fasten together the next 8 loops on 
the other side of the mignardise with 
1 se. as before, 3 ch., turn the work 
on the right side, pass over 6 loops 
on the first side of the mignardise, 
and repeat from *. 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the third 

iii » rf of the next free 6 loops on one side 
rhe i of the work, 1 ch., 1 se. on the next 
— MMER loop, 4 ch. Join the edging to the 
iby LL \ border at regular intervals with a few 
ny stitches, as shown by 
i] suas ee the illustration. On 
Aad hi JUAi\ \ iWV\\ gh the corners the bor- 
LAbbbbs. ais iW der and edging 
should of course be 
> gathered slightly to 
suit the pattern, in 
AM) Sy order that the work 
may not draw. The 
trimming for the 
‘ : peers a meee a ‘ a . cuffs consists of a 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Piarn anp Sreirep Lovovstne Dress.—Back anp Front.—[See Fig. 3.] strip composell. of 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-5. 


Ml nia 
id. iAfiint 


| ido 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Gros Grain ann Brick Dress.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 6*, 6”-16, 





Fig. 8.—Borper ror Liwovstne Dress, Fies. 1 anp 2.—Cxarn Sritcn Emproiery. 











Jury 29, 1876.] 




















and sprays with green 
silk in  herring-bone 
stitch. The embroidery 
is edged with gold cord 
sewed on with black 
silk. The space be- 
tween the rows of gold 
cord is filled with a 
cross seam of blue silk. 
Chain stitches of simi- 
lar silk finish the points 
on the outer edge. Set 
on bows of blue satin 





ribbon, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Insertions for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse insertions are worked on batiste or nansook in half- 
polka and button-hole stitch with fine embroidery cotton. The 
material is cut away underneath the button-hole stitch bars and 
between the design figures on the wrong side. 


Tulle and Lace Fichu. 

Tuis fichu is made of cream-colored tulle, darned with saddler’s 
silk, and is trimmed with lace of the same color two inches and 
a half wide, loops and pleatings of pink faille, and bows of cream- 
colored serge ribbon. 


Gymnastic Suit for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 

Tuis gray linen suit consists of trowsers and frock. The bot- 
tom of the trowsers is set on a binding and finished with a ruffle. 
The trimming for the frock, which is closed in front with buttons 
and button-holes, consists of folds of blue linen. The belt is 
likewise of blue linen. 


Poult de Soie Fichu Jacket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis fichu jacket is made of black poult de soie. The trimming 
consists of guipure lace an inch 
and a half, two inches and seven- 
eighths, and four inches and seven- 
eighths wide, a passementerie bor- 
der with tassels, bows of gros grain 
ribbon two inches wide, and a sash 
of ribbon seven inches and a quar- 
ter wide. To make the fichu jack- 
et first join on the piece turned 
down in Supplement on Fig. 62, and 
then cut two pieces each from Figs. 
59-62, but the left back, side form, 
and front should be cut seven- 
eighths of an inch longer than the 
pattern on the under edge. Hav- 
ing joined all the parts according 
to the corresponding figures, face 
the jacket on the edge and along 
the armholes with a bias strip of 
silk, and pleat the basques on the 
back edge as indicated on the 
pattern. Set on the trimming as 
shown by the illustration, but the 
pper edge of the underlapping 
basque and the bottom of the left 
back, side form, and front are 
left untrimmed. Furnish the front 
edges of the fichu jacket with 
hooks and eyes for closing, and set 
a button on the wrong side of the 
right back, and on the outside of 
the left back. Over these buttons 
draw loops, which are fastened to Fig 
the back corners of the basques 


SED, 


ip 
4Z 
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Fig. 2.—Povtr pe Sore Ficnu Jacket.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 59-62. 
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Gymnastic Suir ror Girt rrom 10 to 12 Years orp. 


leather. 


— 


] 


Fig. 1.—Insertion ror Lincerre.—Watre Emsrorwery. 


¢. 1—Gros Grain Basque.—Front. 

[See Fig. 2. 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. XL, Figs. 53-58. 


































Drilling Bathing Slipper. 
See illustration on page 485. 
Tus slipper is made of white and gray striped drilling, embroidered 
in point Russe and chain stitch with red worsted and black silk, and 
edged with carriage leather cut in points. 


écru crochet cot- 
ton. To make the 
slipper, cut for the 
front of drilling 
and carriage leath- 
er one piece each 
from Fig. 27, Sup- 
plement, and for 
the sole of card- 
board and carriage 
leather two whole 
pieces from Fig. 26. 
A chain stitch row 
of red_ worsted, 
edged on both sides 
with half - polka 
stitches of black 
silk, finishes the 
gray and_ white 
stripes of the drill- 
ing. The dark 
stripes are then em- 
broidered in point 
Russe and knotted 
stitch with red 
worsted, and the 
light stripes in 
chain stitch with 
red worsted, and in 
point Russe with 
black worsted. 
After finishing the 
embroidery, fur- 
nish the front with 
the carriage leather 
lining, and bind the 
outer edgé on the 
wrong side with a 
strip of carriage 
leather an inch 
and three-quarters 
wide, which is fold- 


seven-eighths of an inch 
from the top at intervals 
of an inch and three-quar- 
ters, and then turned back 
on the wrong side from the 
middle toward the sides to 
form points, which are 
fastened on the founda- 
tion with black buttons, 
as shown by illustration. 





Cover the card-board soles 
with carriage leather, hav- 





For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 59-62. 


The lining is also of carriage 
h The slipper is furnished with a card-board 
carriage leather, and with a sole worked in ribbed crochet stitch with 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Basque.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 53- 


ing first ornamented that 


Fig. 2.—Insertion ror Lincerre.—Wuite Empromery. part of the leather which 


is turned toward the in- 
side with a row of chain stitches a quarter of an inch from the 
outer edge, and with a star worked in point Russe with black 
silk, as shown by the illustration. Baste the soles together so 
that the carriage leather comes on the outside, at the same time 
sewing the front into the soles according to the corresponding 
figures. The crocheted sole is worked in ribbed crochet stitch 
with coarse écru crochet cotton. Make a foundation of twelve 
stitches, and in rounds going back and forth work always one 
single crochet on each stitch of the preceding round, and at the 
end of each round work one chain stitch, to which no attention 
is paid in the following round, and then turn the work. From 
the 2d round on always insert the needle in the vein which ap- 
pears as the back vein of the stitch on the side where the work 
is done, and narrow and widen according to the pattern given 
for the sole by Fig. 26, Supplement. The finished sole is over- 
seamed to the slipper. 


Towel Rack.—(8¢c illustration on page 484.} 

Tus towel rack is of carved wood, partly polished black and 
partly stained. At the top are fastened cross-bars, on which the 
towels are placed. A monogram worked on brown cloth with 
gold thread in satin stitch is set into the medallion in the mid- 
die of the towel rack. The 
foot of the stand is trimmed 
with an embroidered border, a 
section of which is given by 
Fig. 29, Supplement. This bor- 
der is worked on brown cloth, 
and is furnished with an ap- 
plication of brown cloth in a 
lighter shade, edged with gold 
cord, which is sewed on with 
black silk. The rest of the em- 
broidery is worked with brown 
silk in satin and half-polka 
stitch and in point Russe. 


Swimming Belt. 

See illustration on page 484. 

Tus belt is made of red 
carriage leather, trimmed with 
crochet braid, and edged with 
ruches of red woolen braid. 
To make the belt, cut of double 
carriage leather and of linen 
interlining one piece thirty-two 
inches long and six inches wide, 
which is sloped off from the 
middle toward the sides to a 
width of an inch and seven- 
eighths. On the carriage 
leather designed for the back 
allow half an inch of extra 
material all around, For the 
trimming of the belt work 


Fig. 1.—Povir pe Som Ficnv Jacket. with écru crochet cotton a 


Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] piece of braid as follows: Cro- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 29, 1876. 








chet 2 ch. (chain stitch), take up 1 st. (stitch) from 
the first ch. and work off both loops on the nee- 
dle together, then take up 1 st. from the left vein 
and work off both loops on the needle together, 
and continue in this manner. Having sewed on 
the braid in curves, as shown by the illustration, 
baste the carriage leather on the linen interlining, 
and fold down the projecting edge of the lining 
on the wrong side. The ends of the belt are 
drawn through iron rings and sewed fast on the 
wrong side. A rope of the requisite length is 
slipped through these rings. The edge of the 
belt is finished with ruches of red woolen braid, 
through the middle of which a row of the crochet 
braid is run. 


Carriage Leather Bathing Slipper. 
See illustration on page 484. 

Tnus slipper is of red carriage leather, covered 
with Panama canvas, and embroidered in Smyrna 
stitch with red silk. Cut the front of double 
carriage leather and Panama canvas on the bias 
from Fig. 2 27, Supplement. Baste the canvas on 
the carriage le ather designed for the outside, and 
fasten it on the leather foundation with Smyrna 
stitches of red zephyr worsted, always passing 
over four lengthwise and four crosswise threads 
of the canvas. After finishing the embroidery, 
draw out the threads of the canvas which were 
passed over, lay the pieces of carriage leather to- 
gether, with the wrong sides turned toward each 
other, edge the front with red woolen braid all 
around, and join it with a straw sole, button-hole 
stitched with écru thread on the edge. Trim the 
slipper with loops of red woolen braid, as shown 
by the illustration, and border it with ruches of 
similar braid on the outer edge. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anpsriie.—Use the pattern of Polonaise Buttoned 
Behind illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. [X., for the 
striped dresses, and trim around the bottom with bias 
bands of black silk. Fans of medium size are now 
most used. Make white muslin dresses by Conti- 
nental Basque Suit pattern ijlustrated in Bazar No, 
12, Vol. 1X. 

Mrs. L. H. B.—Make your boy’s summer cloak of 
white repped piqué, trimmed with rows of piqué braid 
and fringe, or else with ruffles of Hamburg-work. It 
should be a long loose sacque reaching nearly to the 
edge of his dress skirts, and ehould have a deep cape, 
to be added when more warmth is needed. Your 
China pongee should be made with a basque and deep 
over-skirt trimmed with knife-pleatings. 

J. E.—If you will put deep kilt-pleating across the 
back of your basque, it will modernize it. The Prin- 
ceese Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 4, Vol. IX., 
has such a pleating. 

T. M. A.—A French gray polonaise of the thinnest 
basket cloth over a silk skirt of the same shade will be 
a suitable traveling dress to be married in in the sum- 
mer. The shoes should be black kid buttoned boots. 
The bonnet is gray chip, trimmed with gray, or with 
blue, or a little cardinal red. This dress is suitable 
for a quiet wedding at church or at home. The bride- 
groom should wear a frock-coat of black cloth—diag- 
onal or else basket pattern—with vest of the same, 
and gray pantaloons. 

Jewniz J.—Make your little girl's thin white dresses 
with pleated waists gathered to a belt and buttoned 
behind. You can have an over-skirt if you like, but a 
single skirt with flounces is prettier for girly of six or 
eight years. Get dark myrtle green silk or wool to 
make up with your Nile green alpaca. 

Miss N, E. V.—A young lady should rise up when 
she is introduced to another lady or to a gentleman. 
Do not tack your napkin under your chin as children 
do, but spread it across your ap. If a napkin ring is 
placed near your plate, fold your napkin and put it in 
the ring; if there is no ring, lay the napkin on the 
table. 

M. W. R.—Make your suit with a corset basque and 
long round over-skirt of the striped sample. Have 
sleeves, lower skirt, and flounces of the plain goods. 
Make your black Hernani with a “ Seventy-six” Po- 
lonaise by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. [X., 
and trim it with clustered pleating. 

Ienozamvs.—Silk is the best and, in the end, the 
most economical lining for the waist of a grenadine 
dress. Do not line the over-skirt. The lower skirt 
should be of the same low-priced taffeta silk, without 
lining, and trimmed with clustered grenadine flounces. 
Have a corset basque and deep round over-skirt 
trimmed with pleating. 

Wiwows.—Widows of twenty-seven wear caps of 
white tarlatan or lisse, made with a round crown, and 
pleatings trimmed with black ribbor. Any milliner 
should be able to make it for you. Organdy muslin is 


sometimes preferred for widows’ caps. Read about |* 


crape veils and duration of mourning dress in New 
York Fashions of Sazar No. 29, Vol. IX. Wide black 
borders are used on the stationery. There are no 
specified rules for sach matters in this country. Your 
Own good taste and judgment must settle these things. 

An Oxp Svussortmer.—You had better take your 
plum-colored twilled goods for a lower skirt, sleeves, 
and trimmings of a new suit, and get striped thin sum- 
mer wool of gray or plum-color for a basque and long 
over-skirt or else for a polonaise to wear with it. You 
should get such material for sixty or seventy-five cents 
a yard; ten or twelve yards will be required. 

Mas. L.—As your striped black silk has white in it, 
it will not look well with any color. You should use 
plain black, by all means, Take enough of what you 
have for a basque, over-skirt, and flounces, with new 
plain black sleeves and lower skirt. 

Mrs, T. O. M.—Trim your little girl’s blue flannel 
cloak with one or two rows of blue wool braid, each 
an inch and a half wide. 

L. M. 8.—There is no charge for advice given to cor- 
respondents in this column.—Do not attempt to bleach 
or lighten your hair. The trick is always detected, 
and there is always more or less risk in using the 
strong chemicals necessary. 

Micwonetre.—Bias bands may be either blind- 
stitched on or stitched by machine. Many French 
dresses now show the sewing-machine stitching on 
the edge. They are most often done now without 
piping, that is, without a tiny bias fold set in. Box- 
pleatings are iaid smoothly, but are not pressed down 
flatly, as knife-pleatings are. 





Save Yorr Hare.—If _ wish to save P snd hair 
and keep it strong and healthy, use Burnett's 
Cocoarnz,—{Com.] 





WHICH SHALL I TAKE? 


Tuts is often a serious question with the in- 
valid. He finds the market flooded with propri- 
etary medicines, scores of which are recommended 
as certain cures for his peculiar ailment. He 
reads the papers, circulars, and almanacs, and 
finds each sustained by plausible arguments set- 
ting forth its virtues and specific action. The 
recommendations are as strong for one as for 
another. The cures claimed tohave been wrought 
by one are as wonderful as those claimed to 
have been wrought by another. In his perplex- 
ity and doubt, the sufferer is sometimes led to 
reject all. But it should be borne in mind that 
this condition of things is one that can not be 
remedied. In a land where all are free, the good 
—the truly valuable—must come into compe- 
tition with the vile and worthless, and must be 
brought to public notice by the same instrument- 
ality, which is advertising. In such a case, per- 
haps the only absolute proof that a remedy is 
what it claims to be, is to try it. The “test of a 
pudding is the eating of it.” “ Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good,” is the apostolic 
injunction. There may, however, be stronger 
presumptive evidence in favor of one remedy 
than there is in favdr of another, and this should 
be allowed its due weight. A due regard to this 
may save a vast amount of experimenting and a 
useless outlay of money. As presumptive evi- 
dence in favor of Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines, 
the proprietor desires to say that they are pre- 
pared by a new and scientific process by which 
the virtues of the crude plants and roots are ex- 
tracted without the use of a particle of alcohol. 
Not a particle of this destroyer of our race enters 
into the composition of either his Golden Medical 
Discovery or Favorite Prescription. This con- 
sideration alone ought certainly to rank them 
high above the vile compounds saturated with 
alcohol, Jamaica rum, sour beer, or vinegar 
which are every where offered for sale. Again, 
they are of uniform strength, and their virtues 
can never be impaired by age. They are also 
made from fresh herbs and roots, gathered in 
their appropriate season, when they are flush 
with medicinal properties. In support of these 
claims, the following testimony is offered : 

Newark, N. J. 
R. V. Pierce, M.D. : 

Dear Sir,—I have sold a great deal of your 
excellent remedies, and I prefer to sell them be- 
fore others, because they give good satisfaction 
to those who use them. I hear such remarks as 
“Sage’s Remedy completely cured me; it is a 
splendid thing ;” or, “ Pierce’s Discovery is just 
what I wanted ; I feel better than I ever did.” 
One of our celebrated singers uses it for strength- 
ening her voice, and says “ there is nothing equals 
it ;’ and so I might give scores of remarks said 
about your preparations, A colored woman was 
using your Discovery, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured. She, being in the 
store, said to me, “I don’t want no doctors 
‘round me so long as I can get the Discovery ; 
it beats all your doctors.” And so I might go on. 

I am most respectfully yours, 
Com.] Arua B. Crooks. 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

Tuess Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 


liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of: 


derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com.] 





THE FAMILY FA VORITE 


Is the New Weed Sewing-Machine, which makes 
a “ Lock Stitch,” runs rapid and light, and sews 
thin or thick material without change of thread, 
needle, or tension. Salesrooms at 26 Union 
Square, New York. 

Sramrorp, Conn., June, 1876. 
Weep Sewrne-Macuine Co. 

Gentlemen,—This is my last payment on Weed 
Machine. I now own one of the best machines 
in the country, and I am very much obliged to 
you for being so lenient. Yours Respectfully, 
Com. | Mrs. R. J. TURPIN. 





STEALING THUNDER. 


THE success and popularity of the new Will- 
cox’ & Gibbs Automatic sewing-machine have 
tempted some of its more pushing and less scrupu- 
lous competitors to try and steal its thunder. 
The public can not, therefore, be too strongly 
cautioned that the new Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic is the only machine in the world with 
tension requiring no change whatever for any 
thickness of material. No. 658 Broadway (cor- 
ner Bond Street), New York.—{ Com.] 














Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co) “he Wheel patterns may be transferred 
= _ ne upplement —_ the greatest ease. This 

heel is eqnally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
ae from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


By big an ly eet ‘eo apres | 
0 

Sirength, Fi Flesh, and Blood, and all i diesseee arising 
~~ sot a? ies vr POPhose and uit OF 


TIME SND SODA E Prices $1 
$2 al are Prepared 0 — 
NCHESTER © CO., Chemists 
Sold a cae 36 John St., New York. 











For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS, made t to tie meas- 
ure. The v best, 6 for $9 00. KEEP’S PAT- 
ENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS. The very 
best, 6 for $7 00. On receipt of price either of the 
above, with an - a set of gold-plated collar and 
sleeve yoy be delivered free in any place 
reached by direct express, except California and the 
Territories. Keep’s Shirts are only made in one qual- 
pL the very best. We mean just what we say, and to 
ve every one an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves without cost, we mail samples and full direc- 
tions for self-measurement free to any address. We 
refer to purchasers of Keep’s Shirts every where, and 
TEEr to the publishers of this paper. 
UFACTURING CO. 
ae and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 
Branch Stores—921 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 112 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


fet G mACZHINES 











oo. 
480 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


ists sellthem. A book givin, ¥en and a peed 
directs ns will be sent to any one b: ressing the 
prietors, Wis, Riouarpson, & Co., Burlington s 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
+ Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Hrautrs, Comrort, and Sryie 
is acknowledged Tue Best ArTio.e 

of the kind ever made. 
For sale , 4. leading jobbers and 
y) retailers. ware of imitations and 
eo. 
ANUFAOTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY& 3 HARMON, New Haven, Conn, 


A GREAT OFFER! Dome en 

* month we will 

Gpere of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 

nd ORGANS of first-class makers, including 

WATERS’, at lower prices than ever before 
offered. 

Pianos anp Organs.—We are prepared to offer Pr- 
ANOS AND OrGANS, new and second-hand, of first-class 
makers, including Waters’, at prices so ‘astonishingly 
low, for cash or on installments, that the rest need 
not be without a = instrument. People must have 
a good deal for a little money, and Hosacs Waters & 
Sons, 481 Broadway, New York, are now selling splendid 
instruments for a little money. "SEND Fou CATALOGUES. 


SHOPPING 


Of gs A aT for Ladies promptly executed by 
Ms A C. BAKER, 249 West 28d St., New 
York. my cic for Circular, with reference, &e. 


THE BEST YET for AGENTS’ SALES is 


OUR BEHAVIOR sssceti anc 





























oan ange = 


best American Society, oy Mrs. E. B. Buttes will ba 
at sight in every house. Is indispensable to all who de- 
sire to get ahead in the world. Written with great abil- 





ity. Printed and bound splendidly. Price low. Only 
book on this subject sold by agents, and will sell better 
than any other in the market. — _— terms 


sent = mmediate Sy grommet to publish: 
__J. M. STO TTODDAR’ oy T2B Chestnut } St., nut St., Phila. 


-  §HOPPING | 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss . HuntiInepon, . Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 2e. 


tast 


Wonderful success of our new invention, 


THE MARGUERITA WAVE, 
which forms COIFFURE for front 
and back; can be adjusted without a sin- 

+ le _bairpin, an and will not rip or tear, from 


INVISIBLE FRONTS in » 
variety, very stylish and improving t 
looks of all — instantly, $2 a per inch 
on real patent hair lace,or $1 00 per inch 
on imitation hair lace. 

The largest assortment of 


? HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
a rt wz at wholesale prices. 
SWITCHES of The finest 
quality of hair, and CURLS, warranted to 
be naturally curly, in immense quantities, 
at i to suit wed ® 
ets for the front hair, and 50c. each. 
COMBINGS made up in . pee ap- 
| het manner, 25c. and Svc. ounce. 
TEST METHOD, ROOTS KUL ONE 
WAY. Hair taken in maxoheng* 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALT 
Our quality of human hair goods can not 
be excelled. The best proof in the world, 
highest premium awarded by the American 
Institute. 
L. SHAW’S UNRIVALED 
BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, 
or the Magic Beautifier, for the complexion, 
imparts a brilliant transparency, is delight- 
fully cooling, and an indispensable article 
for the toilet table; warranted to be abso- 
| ae § harmless. per Box. 
superfluous hair on lips, cheek, chin, 
arms, &c., removed without pain, and ef- 
fectually, or no charge. 


Macy’s. F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
—— | bleach hair of any color to a fine golden 
Only | blonde without injury to the hair. Price 
Depot for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, 
Phr$oe J. B, Fontane’s wonderful prepara- 
NEW tion, “DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 

7 all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

YORK. e assortment of all modern beauti- 





A large 
fying COSMETIQUES on hand. 
Our new Illustrated Price-List now ready. 





Special Announcement. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 11, inclusive, 
20 WEEKS, FOR $1 50: 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 





Profusely Illustrated by Campaign 
Pictures, Nast’s Cartoons, Views 
of the Centennial Exhibition, Por- 
traits, Caricatures, &c., &c. 





Persons desiring to have Harren’s Werxty from the 
opening of the Centennial Exhibition (May 10, 1876), 
previous to the first of July, can obtain it by remitting 
ten cents for each of the back numbers, 





2” CHARLES READE, the most popular 
of living authors, will contribute to Harper's Weekly 
a series of short, illustrated stories, each complete in 
one number, under the general title of ‘Good Stories 
of Man and Other Animals.” This series began in 
the Weekly for June 17. 





SITTING BULL! 


In an early number of Harper’s Weekly will be com- 
menced the Autobiography of Srirrme Bott, edited 
by Porrz Crayon, and illustrated with fac-simile en- 
gravings from the Chief's own drawings. 


——<=> 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in 7 country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 





own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 


dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 


N. B.—Patterns which are innea in arper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


The “Gem” Rotary Plaiting Machine, 


Perfect work; 1000 yards aday. Is not a toy, buta 
Price $50. 








J.J. CONN ER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th (ne 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 


HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
gz Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 


ined hen + ge a nea It¢use makes the skin 
pass ,soft, white,and smooth, — wrinkles,and is 
the best of all Toilet Soaps. Sold by druggists generally. 


snd | Citamped for bra PIQUE pREsens, ready 
stamped for braiding, at wonderfully low prices. 
Sure to sell. namics of material and f: rticulars, 

10 cts. BENTLE BROS., 102 Walker St., New York 











Send for circular and samples. 
C.G. STEVENS & CO., 114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Lrsrary or Conerrss, 
Corrzieut Orrtce, Wasutneton. 

To wit.: Bz tr Rememperen, that on the 30th day 
of June, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this office the title ofa 
Book, the title or descri tion of which is in the follow- 
ing words, to wit. RY OF KING CHARLES 
THE FIRST OF ‘ENGLAND. By Jacop Assorr, 
With Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
pons of the laws of the United re 4 ae copy- 
rights. D, 


Librarian of Congress, 


The foregoing Certificate of Copyright is issned to 
Jacob Abbott in renewal of the copyright of the book 
therein named for the further term of fourteen years 
from October 25, 1875 when = first term of twenty- 
eight years will have expired, 














Jury 29, 1876.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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AT SUNartet 


HAVING COMPLETED THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL IN- 
VENTORY, WILL OFFER THROUGH THE WEEK, 


Special Bargains in 
Foreign & Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
Trimmings, &e., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, &e., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, &e., 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
Boys ‘and Children's 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery and 
House-Furnishing Goods, 
TO WHICH THEY INVITE THE ATTEN- 


TION of THEIR FRIENDS,CUSTOMERS, STRAN- 
GERS, and RESIDENTS of NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


Broadway 4thAve, ath & OthSts, 


Great Therapeutical Discovery. 


Dr. von MOSCHZISKER, the well-known European 
Aurist, has compounded a Remedy which is a 8 st RE 
SPECIFIC for NOISES IN THE HEAD, DIS- 
CHARGES from the EARS, and a cure for "partial 
DEAFNESS. His CATARRH REMEDY, local and 
constitutional, will cure the severest cases of CA- 
TARRH, and is endorsed by eminent CLERGYMEN 
EDITORS, well-known persons in all professions, an 
by such artists as MAGGIE MITCHELL, WM. J. 

LORENCE, EDWIN ADAMS, and others. The Rem- 
edies can be ordered from Dr. Von MOSCHZISKER 
Utica, N. Y., or from pny Druggist. Catarrh Remedy, 
$125; Ear Remedy, $150. Send for Circular. 








ADJUSTABLE BUSOM PAD. 





Ms of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor ‘get out of order; gives pertect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on pooay of tty cents. Libe wal) terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN & CO. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 | Hudson | St., , Ne’ w York. P. 0. Box 2386, 


HEARD’S ~—~- 


HISTORY OF THE SIOUX WAR. 


History of the Sioux War and Massacres of 1862 
and 1863. By Isaac V. D. Hearp. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York. 

Oa Harrrr & Neeuninn will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, o on receipt of the price. 


PIUM 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 

Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER, LaPorte,Ind, 
Box 1038, (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 








Lisrary or Coneress, , 
Coryrigut Orrioz, WasHINGTON. 


To wit.: Be rr Rememprrep, that on the 30th day 
of June, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited i in this office the title of a 
Book, the title or description of which is in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit.: A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
from the Conquest of ‘Gaul by Julius Caesar to the 
Reign of Louis Philippe, with Conversations at the 
End of Each Chapter. By Mrs. Marknam. Prepared 
for the Use of Schools by the addition of a Map, Notes, 
and Questions, and a Supplementary Chapter, bring- 
ing down o History to the Present Time. By Jacos 
Ansorr. w York: Harper & Brothers. The right 
whereof he poten as Author, in conformity with the 
laws of the United States sepeeies copyrights. 

A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


The foregoing Certificate o of Copyright is issued to 
Jacob Abbott in renewal of the copyright of the book 
therein named for the farther term of fourteen years 
from September 12, 1876, when the first term of twenty- 
eight years will have expired. 





DICH’S For Saic by all Druggists, 





RARE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 
RICH GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


RODGERS & 


ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y., 


ARE NOW OFFERING GREAT REDUCTIONS 
in their several departments—Silks, Suits, Dress Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Underwear, a 
Millinery, Domestics, and Housekeeping 

Dress Goods, 20c. up. 

Suits, $2 50 up 
‘Silk Suits, $35 up. 

Summer Silks, in all the New Colors, Plaids, and 
Stripes, 50c., 55c., 60c., 65c., 79c., 89c., 98c. ; fully 33 per 
cent. reduction. 


PLAIN SILKS 


From 89c. to $5 00 per yard. . Soy Grade and Color. 


BLACK SILKS, 


Greatly reduced. 85c. to $4 50 per yard; best value in 
America. 


BEST GRENADINES, 


Reduced to 20c., 25c., to $1 25 per yard. 

Send to us for samples, which we will furnish free 
of expense. We guarantee a saving of 33 per cent. on 
your purchases. All Goods are warranted as repre- 
sented. Goods sent C.O.D., or on receipt of Post-O 
Order. If Goods are not satisfactory you can return 
them and get your money. Samples to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 





RODGERS & ORR BRO’S. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven vo Frr any Fieune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 








(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ . 1 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding De ayers “« 9 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 96 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.............+.... *@ 

Vol. VITT. 

LONG beamed CLOAK, with Long Walk- os 
iat tonsarcensesscnsoosnsas Ohimeaes 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 

pO PS ESS SE rere i. 


GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
carpal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
emp and Apron (for girl from 56 to 15 

o 






SRO GEN iad ccc chatesec sss chenndmbieudens 5 
HENRI TROIS SACC 
skirt and Walking Skirt (17 
a — with Shirred Tablier and Walking 
Bs on cene Genk oes Shs cbbaned.cheeceaebaeesee ~. 2 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)..........+..4 “ 91 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... ae 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt.................. * 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
a Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
dthrbhde pdabensateenenieatinhnthhaabeds “ 4) 


cui. ASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
SEE SEU is nc tniccccasendtnceaticces 43 
JOCKEY BASQU E, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt - 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 43 
LONG CL OAK, Apron ‘with U pright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W. alking ee eee “ 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 





Clinging W alking Skirt..........+-...+0++ “ 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt parencas “ 46 
ere ow TE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

ing 8 bee ebscccescceesscecccccccccsceesece an 
PRINCESSE ERRRMND cesb essere ccccccccescccces “ 48 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double- Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 


Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... * 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........---..0 “ 52 
Vol, IX. 


GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, wre Night-gown, Sac = Chemise, 
Drawers (for girl 


_ “— 
PRINCE 
BLOUSE BASQUE, a Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

o 


a Trained Skir 
oa RIC POLON Aisi WALKING SUIT... “ 12 


rom 5 to 15 
‘ 





akirt, and Walking eee * 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
OG WEIRINE BRITE. ccccccrccsccccccccecscses 14 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... =. 
“ SEVENTY -SIX” POLONAISE WALKING 


8 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 


Wee GRIEG icine ccisncicc. cccqeiedese scenes * 22 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
ye RP rrr ore. Sree 7h 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00, Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Invisible Top-Piece. 





, An Usly Face Made Beautiful 


With our exquisite light and stylish “ c hignon” 
and the great be: autifier r, the “ Invisible” or “To 

Piece,” invented by H. Guilmard. But to Iilus- 
trate the truth of the above statement, we insert 
for the benefit of the doubtful two cuts —one 
| showing a plain Country Girl, the other the plain 
Country Girl transformed by the magic wand of 








Mme. G 


HAIR DY 





WITHOUT TOP.-PIECE. 


Opposite Wallack’s Theatre. 





into a City Belle, 

We keep on hand all the necessary articles to 
make a lady look beautiful, viz. : 
stock of “‘ HUMAN HAIR” GOODS, unequaled 
| in the City or Europe; our fine COSMETICS and 
ES; ELEGANT FANS; TORTOISE 
=| SHELL AND IVORY GOODS; 
=| LISH GARNET AND WHITBY JET; TOILET 
s| ARTICLES of every description, &c. 
=’ own hair made up; Shell Goods repaired; all 
samples carefully matched, at 


H. GUILMARD’S, 


TING MACHINES, $250. 


Our elegant 
ONYX, ENG- 


Ladies’ 


841 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WITH TOP-PI CE. 


Makes any size of Box, Knife, 
Side or Cluster Plaits. 

6 Bane Needles & Case. 
GENTS WANTED. 

M AIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y 





my You are troubled with a bad 


IMPLIRE Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
BRE ATH your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


Harper's Magazine, Weetly, & Bazar 


One copn of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxrver's Magazine, Harrer’s Week y, and Harerr’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in* one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Hai "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each inzertion. 
"s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CU RED WITHOUT T HE 
5 KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. 
J.M.COMINS,MI.D., 
345 Lexington Avenue, New 


York. Book sent free. 


AMERICAN Perforating MACHINES, 
Aes to the imported, at less than half the 
price. Circular and specimens of work, 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


7)R. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. per by the fashionable world. 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 














Sateen tn wien 
— poo aie tne pe ir 
eS concarccl roten Seat are Ss Woaton, Maas. 
EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Covoriric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 











cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 


VISITING-C. VISITING-CARDS, NO 2 RL I name, S0cts. and 








IVY For Hanging Pictures or De corating, at 25 | 


Decorating ¢ 0.5 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


UININE can be taken ‘without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir, Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
ke ‘ep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Pe oria, Il. 


| ORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
L Northfield, Vt. A dress Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


2: FANCY CARDS, new styles, v with name, 10c., post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
—- sent for 2c. We have 10@ styles. 

——— Wrute- @ samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


10 255% day. Send for Chromo Cuiabegue. 
UFFORD'S Sone, Boston, Mass. 


$19 a day at home. Agents wanted. ‘Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


ped to travel and sell goods to 
ealers. No peddling. $8O0a 
TED 7) aud traveling expenses 
__Daid. | Monitor } MaNOFACTURING Co., »Cincinnat »Obio. 











per day at home. “Samples worth $1 
$5 to to 8905 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with 1 name, 10 

cts., postpaid. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Vill. 
| GLADSTONE’'S HOMER IN HISTORY. 





NO LADY 


Who regarés her personal appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com- 
plexion. Miss Koole’s recipe makes the best beauti- 
fier known, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
8 cents for circular, to MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK-LIST. 


ORTON'S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By JAMES Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar Colle ge, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of N: atural Sciences, Philade Iphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural Hi story, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
Il. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Crort Hay, 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. - 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OE GREECE, A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
By Grorer W. Cox, M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series. 














IV. 

MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME. 
A General History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D. 
476. By Cnartes Mertvare, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's 
Series. 


Vv. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 
W. Pemsroxe Ferriver. With more than 100 Maps 
and Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Year. In three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
“4 r, $7 00. 

Von.. .—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. L.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vou. I1I.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, wy 






VI. 

DR. DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun Wiittam Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a ‘Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

VIL. 

By Groror Ettor, Author of 

*“Romola,” “Adam Bede,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. I. Now 





DANIEL DERONDA. 
** Middlemarch,” 
In Two Volumes. 
Ready.) 


Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapsroneg, 
M.P., Anthor of “‘ Juventus Mandi,” “Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 

IX. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Antnony 
Trottoprr, Author of “The Warden,” * Barchester 
Towers,” ** Orley Farm,” “ The Small House at Al- 
lington,” “Phineas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” ‘‘The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
or" Harrrer & Broriers will send either of the above 

works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 

any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 





te Harper’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Squarg, N, Y. 








ee een 








FACETILZA. 

He was an applicant for the — of writing teacher in one of 
our public schools. They gave him a copy-book, and asked him fora 
specimen of what he could do. He took up the pen, and, in a hand- 
writing that looked like a flash of lightning that had mistaken the di- 
rect road, wrote as follows: “‘ Sorrer doesu't kill folkes as fast as green 


gooseburys.” es ‘ 
ONE WAY OF LOOKING AT IT. 


Enercetio Insvranor AGEnt (entirely on commission, who has been 
pointing out to father of family the blessings of life-insurance). ‘Then, 
again, there is this advantage in our office—we charge no more pre- 
mium for suicides than we do for ordinary orange-peel deaths.” 

Fature or Famiry. “No; I am obliged to you—that would be no 
advantage to me; besides, at my time of life, the premium is so very 
heavy.” 

AGENT (with much alacrity, and evidently feeling commission landed 
at last). “ Yes, my dear Sir; but then rr would always have the im- 
mensely satisfactory fact before you that you could not have to pay 
many.” 
“BAD EXAMPLE.” 


Papa (apropos of a burning family grievance). “Oh, my dear gal. 
don’t talk of it. How on earth your uncle could have been such a d—” 
(Stops. The word was out before he noticed the child.) 

aster Tommy. ‘‘ Oh, don’t mind me, pa. It’s an expression I oft- 
en make use of myself.” ORE 


VERY JOCOSE JOCOSITY. 
ee Wutrre. “ Don’t you find much reading rather heavy work, 
ora 
Fiona. “ No, dear, of course not ; it’s light reading, you know.” 
SEY ES 
A speaker at a stump meeting out West declared that he knew no 
East, no West, no North, no South. “Then,” said a by-stander, “ you 
ought to go to school and learn your geography.” 
ain 


Mora Rerirotions From Mrs. Stunns.-—-“ Ah,” said the worthy old 
jady, as she stood staring at a placard which had caught her attention, 
on which was inscribed, ‘‘ Youth wanted,” “ yes, [dessay. Most on us 
who have got a bit oldish, as you may say, might carry a ticket about 
with ‘ Youth wanted’ printed on it. But what with old Father Time, 
and what with them School Boards, most on us will have to go on 
saying ‘ Youth wanted,’ I expect, for a long time to come.” 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HIGHLY PROBABLE. 
Wire oF nis Bosom. ‘* Remember, father, it only comes once in a hundred 
years; and if we don’t go to see this one, we mayn’t, perhaps, never have a 
chance to see another.’’ 




















THIS BRILLIANT IDEA FOR COUNTERACTING THE EFFECTS OF THE HOT 
STRUCK OUR ARTIST DURING THE LATE SULTRY SPELL. 


Rattwar News.—Now that the railway “‘ accident” 
—beg pardon, the railway excursion—season has set in 
again, most of the companies are, it is announced, 
“engaged in an active 7 eed of their permanent 

e 


bare polls. 
way, in 


T ways at 
the same time, it will be all 
the better for the travelin 
public. Some of them n 
mending very much indeed. 


A new Centennial game 
has been introduced in town. 
It is played at small parties, 
the chief feature being for 
every man to kiss one of the 
girls a hundred times during 
the evening. It was very 
popular at first, but the girls 
scem to be dissatisfied with 
it now, and are trying to get 
upa bicentennial game. 

—_.a——_—— 


The mother of two sone, 


am I speaki: 
the mother. "Ey 
your brother ?” 

“ Why ?” inquired the lad, 
prudently. 

“Because, if it ie your 
brother, I will box his ears.” 

rh is not my brother; it 
is I.” 

“Then your brother is 
wearing your coat, for yours 
had a hole in it.” 

“No, mother, I am wear- 


t.” 


8 it you, or 


Ss 


S32 


< 


6 
N 
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tently, “‘ you are your broth- 
er, after all.” 


—_———— 
An odd bit of di ue OC- 


SS oe 


442 ss 
Wt ea’ 
7 





curs in a French novel : 
“ Where is your husband ?” 
asks a gentleman. 
“He a ag to buy a ci- 
r,” replies t y: 
er Hes he been gone long ?” 
“ Eighteen —_— 
“He is quite right,” re- 
marks the tleman, phil- 


osophically; “he wants to 
choose a good one.” 


Nautica Rerirction.—The ship that weathers the 
gale and the man who survives the storm of life have 
often a fate in common. 


WEATHER 


They come into harbor with | the payment of a whiskey bill. 


Pawn-ee tribe. 


| 





THE MORNING AFTER THE FOURTH—A FAMILY GATHERING. 


THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 
Vacation Cuorus. ‘ Good-by, sweetheart, good-by.” 
A Denver paper says that an Indian chief left his 


squaw in a saloon there, the other day, as security for 
Probably one o 


[Juny 29, 1876. 


DRIED APPLES. 


her particularly until she punched the grocer in the 
brell inquired, “ Didn’t you hear me asking for 
And if you didn’t, do you hear me now ?” 

. [have some very choice dried apples at a shilling a 


und. 
“ A shilling !” she screamed ; “‘ why, I’ve bought ’em for seven cents.” 
“ Can’t be such apples as t madam. These cost me eleven cents.” 
“ Look here,” she continued, lowering her voice, and laying her um- 
brella on his shoulder, “‘I know the law as well as you do, and I'll 
either protect my rights or put you where you can’t try to swindle any 


No one noticed 
back with her 
dried apples ? 

we do, m 





more innocent ladies. 

“Law! what law, madam 2” 

“The Gried- suale law, Sir, A man at the door told me the price was 
fixed by law at four cents a pound.” 

“Bosh, madam. . There is no law about dried apples, any more than 
there is a law about horse-radish.” 

“Be careful, Sir; be careful !” she whispered, lifting the umbrella 
over his head. ‘“T’ll take two pounds at four cents a pound.” 

“ Humph !” he growled, as he began to move a barrel of potatoes. 

“« Does that allude to me ?” she shouted, bringing thé umbrella down 
on his back, 4 

He ran out to call a policeman, and she upset a lot of pails, dodged 
out at the back way, and, climbing over a fence, entered a harness 
shop a few doors below, 

“You don’t keep dried apples here, I s’pose ?” she remarked to the 
proprietor. 

They never had kept any, he replied, and he didn’t know as they ever 
would. He said he didn't believe harness-making and dried apples 
were suited to each other, 

“* Are dried apples up 2?” she asked, reaching over for a piece of wax 
to chew on. 

He had heard they were ; in fact, he knew so. A few years ago his 
family could have dried apples twice a day all the year round; now 
the children cried for dried-apple pie, and it made his mouth water to 
think of one. He was an obliging man, and he soon satisfied her that 
there was no law having a direct bearing on dried apples. The high 
= he thought, was caused by a scarcity, and the scarcity, he be- 

ieved, was owing to a lack of fruit. 

** Seems reasonable nuff,” mused the woman, and she started for the 
grocery. Boldly entering, she walked up to the proprietor, held out her 
hand, and said, “Forgimme. If you had explained that the dried ap- 
ples was owing to the scarcity of a lack of high prices, why, I’d have 
seen through it in a minute, and taken all you had. I won't take any 
this morning, but if you have a bunch of onions for two cents, here’s 
four cash, and I wouldn’t strike you on the back again for a whole 

ttle of catsup.” 











Zealand paper: “‘ Mr. John Gow begs to intimate to 
the party or parties who are in the habit of helping 
themselves to his fire-wood that they may now have 
the axe, as he has no further 
use for it. He hopes that 
the taste which they so 
a say f displayed for heat 
may be gratified, if not in 
this sphere, at least in the 


next.” 
—————.— 


A very learned and very 
worthy missionary, known 
as ‘‘Father T. »” who is 
more afraid of the devil than 
of this wicked world, at- 
tempted to cross a wide, un- 
settled prairie, and was com- 
pelled to “‘camp out” over- 
night. In the morning he 
took the wrong course, and 
traveled twenty miles due 
north, while he wished to go 
east. Some one inquired 
how it happened, as it was a 
clear day, and asked him if 
he _couldn’t see the sun. 


We take the following advertisement from a New 
the | 


—_—_—_—_————_ 
Lega Mem.—It is quite 
ssible to act in a oul ht- 

orward course even when 

‘ou go on circuit, but still it 
8 not easy—for a lawyer. 

—>——_ 

A young woman of Chica- 
go objects to the new silver 
coins because the Goddess 
of Liberty is dressed just as 
she was fifteen years ago, 
and that’s so terribly “ old- 
fashioned.” 

———_— 

An old Granger says nei- 
ther political platform meets 
the requirements of the time, 
inasmuch as they don’t con- 
tain a strong plank against 
the potato bugs, giving the 
best remedy for their exter- 
mination. There never was 
a platform that pleased every 
body. A young lady says 
both platforms are failures, 
because they say nothing 
about the fashions, 





